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Contentment does not come of one’s possessions or 
of one’s position, but it comes of one’s way of looking 
at these. He who realizes that he is where God 
wants him to be, and that he has what God wants 
him to have, will be contented with his lot and his 
store, whatever they are; but he who fails to realize 
this truth, would never be contented, though he were 
the most favored man in all the world. 


Obedience, willing, hearty obedience, is in itself 
power, The servant who obeys implicitly adds the 
force of his own character to the wisdom and strength 
of his master. One man craves riches as a source of 
of power, another would have learning, another physi- 
cal prowess. But one of the greatest of world-forces, 
Martin Luther, said that he “ would rather obey than 
work miracles.” Such obedience might work a mira- 


is to do the will of him that sent me, and to accom- 
plish his work” ? 


An unlooked-for event in our lives is welcomed or 
is recoiled from, according as we see in it, or fail to 
perceive, an indication of God’s love for us. If we 
think of it only as related to our personal happiness 
or tastes, we may uttefly fail to see it in its true light, 
and may grieve over it even while it ought to be ac- 
cepted as a cause for our rejoicing. But if we recog- 
nize it as an ordering of a loving Father with reference 
to us, we shall accept it joyfully even though it may 
bring personal discomfort and annoyance tous. The 
test question in every new experience of our lives is 
not, How does this seem to me? but How does this 
look to God, as he sends it to me? 


A Joving trust in Jesus is in itself heaven. To be 
with Jesus, whether by departing from this life or by 
remaining in it, is far better than any other state in 
the universe. To realize that Jesus is our life, and 
that because he lives we live as sharers with him of 
the joys and benefits of living, is peace unspeakable ; 
and spiritual peace is heaven. It was this thought 
that found expression in the words of the dying 
African, when he talked with the missionary who 
stood over him of the anticipated delight of seeing 
Jesus in heaven. “ But what if Jesus should leave 
heaven?” asked the missionary. “I would follow 
him,” was the quick, glad answer. “ But suppose he 
went to hell?” “ Ah, massa, there is no hell where 
Jesus is!” > 

“Thy presence makes my paradise, 


nearest way. He sees one brother Christian after 
another trip over a temptation and fall in the 
moral life. He is disturbed in mind not so much 
for the fallen brother as for the effect of it 
upon his own faith, He has been following a 
general direction toward the Master; but he has 
been taking divers ways, after this person and that, 
instead of simply catching the nearest way. The 
injunction of our Lord, “ Follow thou me,” shuts out 
the need of being disturbed about the truth of the 
Christian religion, when some one else fails to be true 
to his discipleship. Not until the Master whom we 
are directed to follow fails us, have we a right or 
reason to doubt the solidity of our position. Instead 
of wandering in devious and roundabout ways, which 
we imagine to be Christward because others travel 
them, we are to “ catch the nearest way.” And when 
we are disturbed over that which does not really con- 
cern us in another, we are to ask ourselves the divine 
question, “ What is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 





WHAT MYSTICISM IS. 


The words “mysticism” and “ theosophy” are 
used very freely, in these days, by people who have 
not the faintest sense of their true meaning. The 
former is made to stand for anything vague and un- 
definable, especially for feelings and impressions 
which it is difficult or impossible to represent in 
definite words. Writers are charged with “ mys- 
ticism,” when no more is meant than that it is not 
easy to attach any distinct sense to their words. 

“ Mysticism” is a term borrowed from the mys- 








And where thou art is heaven.” 


There are two ways of fearing God,—the fear of | 
not escaping him, and the fear of losing him. The 
natural man in us wants to escape from God. It| 
dreads him as the great exactor, the great condemner. 
It says to him: “I know thee,—that thou art a hard 
man, gathering where thou hast not strown, and reap- 
ing where thou hast not sowed.” If only there were 
no God, it would be at its ease, and content with 
itself. But, on the other hand, the spiritual man’s 
fear is the fear of falling away from God forever, and 
losing that vision which constitutes the blessedness of | 
his creatures. Its word to God is: “ Whom have I | 
in heaven but thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside thee.” It knows him, while the 
natural man walks in the darkness, and fills up the 
empty void with dreadful imaginings about him, which 
are nothing more than its own image projected upon 
the darkness. 





One of the great weaknesses of human nature, and 
one of which men seem to be barely cognizant in 
themselves, is indirectness. Lady Macbeth tells her 





full o’ the milk of human kindness to catch the near- | 
est way.” Whatever the “ milk of human kindness” 
may mean, it is certain that Macbeth’s nature stood 
largely for human nature in its difficulty of catching 
the nearest way. Men flounder into and through a 
subject, they take the longest way round to find the 
nearest way home. 
indirectly, and act indirectly. The Christian sup- | 
poses himself following Christ; but his following is cir- 





ele, For did not a greater than Luther say, “ My meat 


cuitous, and he goes by the farthest instead of the’ 


husband that she fears his nature because “it is too | 


They think indirectly, speak | 


teries of Greek paganism, and was imported into 
Christian theology by the forger of the treatises and 
letters which from the sixth century passed under the 
name of Dionysius the Areopagite, Paul’s eminent 
Athenian convert. Those treatises blend Christian 
teaching with the speculations of the Neoplatonist 
philosophy, teaching that the highest blessedness is 
found in fellowship with the Divine Unity, and this 
is attainable by passing through the three stages of 
purification, illumination, and union. And as they 
came to be accepted as the genuine work of an apos- 
| tolic man, they exerted a great influence on later 
| theology. Thomas Aquinas worked the substance of 
them into his Summa of theology, which is still the 
most authoritative text-book of doctrine in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

But mysticism itself was found among Christians 
long before the sixth century. In its essential mean- 
ing, it is the aspiration to immediate and direct fel- 
lowship of the human spirit with God, without the 
intervention of forms, institutions, doctrinal systems, 
or even intelligent ideas. It dwells on feeling, emo- 
tion, ecstasy, as the shortest way to the divine fellow- 
ship, and teaches the denial of our own wills, even in 
things innocent, as the true preliminary to this. In 
theology it finds its antitheses in “ theocracy,” which 
_ brings the spirit into divine relations through insti- 
tutions. and laws, and in “ dogmatism,” which seeks 
_to know God by the way of the intellect. In the 
| New Testament we find all three elements present, 
| a0 we find them also in every adequate presentation 
| of Christianity. But in John’s writings we have the 
élement the mystics especially valued. And from 
his time the succession of thinkers of this type is never 
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broken in the history of Christian theology. Ignatius, 
Clement of Alexandria, Macarius, Methodius, Basil, 
Synesius, Augustine (on one side of hie large mind), 
Cassian, and Ephraem, wrote in the mystic strain 
before the false Dionysius was heard of. 

The influence of this false Dionysius gave to the 
mystical writers of the subsequent centuries a formal 
and scholastic character, and at the same time brought 
into close relations with monastic asceticism, The 
way of human access to God was declared to be that 
of negation. Not only the fleshly lusts that war 
against the soul must be laid aside; the innocent 
ties of household and social life, the useful employ- 
ments by which man serves his fellows, and in the 
last stages the very activity of mind and spirit, were 
all to be abandoned, Thus as the sculptor brings 
forth the perfect statue from the block by smiting 
off piece after piece that is superfluous, so the mor- 
tification of all the desires and powers of our nature 
to bring us into a condition of perfect simplicity of 
spirit produces the perfect Christian. This teaching 
we find in Master Eckart, John Tauler, Henry Suso, 
John Ruisbroek, the German Theology, and in a less 
measure in Thomas 4 Kempis. 

To Luther the mystics were dear as witnesses of 
the immediate access of the soul toGod. He praised 
John Tauler’s Sermons; he edited the “ German 
Theology,” and gave it its name. His friend and 
master Staupitz was a pronounced mystic. Much 
that was |good in the mystical theology he always 
retained ; but he instinctively rebelled against the 
Neoplatonist elements in these teachers,—their ab- 
stract notions of God as the supreme unity, rather 
than the Father of our spirits; their “ negative” 
method of approach to him; and their indifference 
to the gospel provision for cleansing the conscience 





from the burden and defilement of sin. His own 
way of approach to God did not stop with what was 
negative. It was positive also; he rejoiced by faith 
in the Christ that died, yea rather that is rizen again, 
He found the perfection of the Christian life not in 
the artificial simplicity and monotonous routine of 
the monastery, but in the natural variety and mani- 
fold duties of the family life. 

His successors in the leadership of the Protestant 
movement eliminated all mystical elements out of 
their theology, and made Lutheranism a system of 
dry and rigid dogmatics. - They gave an excessive 
value to doctrinal soundness, and underrated the 
piety of the emotions, Hence a reaction against 
dogmatism of which John Arndt and Jakob Spener 
were moderate representatives, while Jacob Béhme 
and Gottfried Arnold weve violent and extreme. In 
the Lutheran theology of our own century the mysti- 
cal element comes to its rights again, especially since 
the decay of Rationalism and the risé of the influence 
of Schleiermacher. Tholuck, Ullmann, Liicke, Claus 
Harms, Delitzsch, Léhe, and Luthardt, all set a high 
value on what is best in the mystics. But justin our 
own times there has been a violent anti-mystical 
movement headed by the late Professor Albrecht 
Ritsch] of Géttingen, whose school is now the most 
prominent in German theology. 

In the English and Awerican churches there have 
been many remarkable representatives of the mys- 
tical tendency. In the Puritan time, John Howe, 
Robert Leighton, Peter Sterry, John Saltmarsh, and 
George Fox, were notable instances. Siterry, in 
preaching before the Long Parliament, had the au- 
dacity to prefer the Church of Rome to the Kirk of 
Scotland, on the express ground that the former 
favored and fostered mystical theology. Yet in 
Samuel Rutherford’s letters and Robert Leighton’s 
sermons he would have found what belonged almost 
as distinctly to the mystical school as does his own 
“ Rise, Reign, and Royalty of the Kingdom of God 
in the Son of Man.” 

In the last century William Law was the most 
noteworthy spokesman of the mystical theology, both 
before and after he became a disciple of Jacob 
Bébme. Dr. Alexander Whyte of the Free Church 





ef Scotland has just published a selection from his 





works, which will show at once the spiritual depth 
and the literary skill of this neglected author, to 
whom the Wesleys, especially in their hymns, owed 
so much. In America, mysticism was first im- 
ported by the smaller German sects, such as the 
Seventh Day Dunkers of Ephrata, the Moravians, 
the Schwenkfelders, and the Harmonyites. But it 
had its representatives also among the English-speak- 
ing chfrches. The Rey. Jacob Duche, first.chaplain 
to the Continental Congress, was a mystic of Law’s 
school, having been converted to that by the Rev. 
Richard Peters. Our first original mystic was the 
late Professor Thomas C. Upham, of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, who, indeed, was one of the most notable writers 
of this class. His biography of Catherine of Genoa 
and that of Madame Guion and Archbishop Fenelon 
show how much he was attracted by the Catholic 
mysticism of both the*middle ages and of later times. 

It is especially the Friends who have been the 
representatives of the mystical tendency in England 
and America. George Fox, as appears especially 
from the earlier portions of his most interesting 
Journal, was a pronounced mystic, and had read 
Jacob Békme. The central and fundamental prin- 
ciple of Fox’s Quakerism, “the inward, universal, 
and saving Light,” corresponds to the teachings of the 
mystics generally. In later times, a Quietistic mys- 
ticism, like that of Madame Guion, became very 
prevalent among them, and books of that school often 
bear the imprint of Quaker publishers. In Jones 
Very, the Salem poet, we have that rare bird, a 
Unitarian mystic. 

Mysticism seems to be a permanent factor in the 
religious life of the Christian Church, and even of the 
world at large. Islam, as Tholuck, Alger, and Sir 
Edwin Arnold have shown us, has its mystics no less 
than Christendom. They are found also among 
the Brahmans and the Booddhists, although in a 
much less developed form. The tendency has its 
uses and its perils. It is in danger of undervaluing 
the sacramental and the intellectuai elements of re- 
ligion, and resolving it into a succession of emotional 
frames,—of divorcing the spirit from the body and the 
mind. It often has run out into a refined antinomi- 
anism, through its lack of grasp on the principle of 
divine law and the moral worth of human relation- 
ships. As a Puritan would have said, it contemplates 
God too exclusively as “a private person,” in his in- 
timate relation to souls in harmony with himself, 
and not as also “a public person,” standing in the 
relation of King and Lawgiver to the moral uni- 
verse. In unbalanced mints it has been fruitful at 
times of fanatical excesses and. enthusiastic extrava- 
gances, But in view of its influence to quicken, 
sustain, and comfort a class of minds which could 
have obtained no such help from any other form of 
teaching, we must pronounce it faulty only by defect, 
as obscuring or superseding things equally good. 
“This thou shouldst have done, and not have left the 
other undone.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its ptirpose and its iimitations. 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A moral line, like a mathematical line, has length, 
but neither breadth nor thickness. Hence such a line 
is not always easily perceived by every eye, even though 
it be one of the realest lines in the universe. The aver- 
age mind is often confused over important moral dis- 
tinctions, and because of not seeing these distinctions 





clearly is inclined to think they do not exist. This truth 
is newly illustrated in comments, from various sources, 
on recent editorial utterances in these columns concern- 
ing the invariable sin of lying, and the duty of the right 
concealmént of fact at particular times. A Pennsylvania 
correspondent writes : 


Will you permit me to add a word to the controversy in your 
issue of December 3 on the ethics of falsehood? I cannot help 
thinking that the Editor of The Sunday School Times, if not 
inconsistent in his argument, has at least failed to carry it to 
its logical conclusion. If he denies that “in some cases of 
necessity falsehood is permissible,” and thinks that, on the con- 
trary, “no social obligation can justify a falsehood, and even 
God himself is forbidden by his nature to justify it,” how can 
the Editor at the same time “ recognize a positive obligation of 
love to the concealment of the truth”? Is not the obligation 
of love a social obligation? And is not the concealment of 
truth with intent to deceive in itself a species of falsehood ? 
And, if jf be indeed so considered, how can it be jusfffied, even 
in such a case as that of Dr. Newman Smyth’s Roman matron 
[who, wishing to spare her sick husband a dangerous shock, 
answered his inquiry after their son who had just died by say- 
ing, “ He is better”]? She was, no doubt, in a tormenting 
dilemma between her allegiance to her love and her duty to 
the truth ; but we seem simply to dodge the issue by calling 
her answer “‘ the truth as she understood it.” It was not the 
truth, for with it she intentionally deceived her husband, And 
do we not assume a great deal more than is our right when we 
say that the matron was justified in thus deceiving in order, as 
she thought, to sqye her husband’s life? She could not know 
that it was the “will of the gods” that her husband should 
recover, nor could she even know certainly that her loving 
deception would have any effect upon his physical condition, 
But she could and did know that deception, however slight, 
and with ever so good a motive, is falsehood, and that false- 
hood is essentially and inevitably at variance with the nature 
of “ the gods,” or of God. No man ever Jaid more stress upon 
the “social” and its obligations than the Roman matron’s 
countryman, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus; but she could have 
profitably followed him where he says, “I seek the truth, by 
which no man was ever injured. I do my duty; other things 
trouble me not.” The husband may die; that, then, is part of 
God’s plan, which altereth not, whether human speech be false 
or true. But falsehood can never be part of God’s plan, and 
can therefore never be justified by any seeming necessity. The 
point is just here, in my view of the case: Was the matron’s 
speech a deception? And, if so, is not such deception prac- 
tically falsehood? And, finally, can God commend any con- 
cealment as ‘justifiable,’ when its purpose is deliberate 
deception ? TI trust that you will pardon mé if I speak too 
bluntly on a point which has always been something of a puz- 
zle to me, with the fine social and ethical problems that it 
involves. 


This statement of the case covers the main question at 
issue as well as any one of a doggn letters on the subject 
received from different portions of the country, and it is 
quite free from the sigus of bad feeling and uneharitable- 
ness that shows itself in some of those letters. The im- 
portant moral distinction which all of these writers seem 
to fail to perceive, is the distinction between, on the 
one hand, the concealment of facts whixh one has a 
right to conceal, without falsifying, even though thereby 
another, who is not entitled to know the whole truth, 
is self-deceived, and, on the other hand, the conceal- 
ment of truth for the specific purpose of deceiving 
another. Unless a reader is able to perceive this dis- 
inction, he is not qualified to pass judgment on the 
force of arguments based on it. If he is unable to 
see any difference between the two statements above 
made, he would do well to stop and study the matter 
until he can see it. Several correspondents say in sub- 
stance, ‘If I rightly understand you, you consider it 
innocent for one, on occasions, to speak the truth with 
the intention to deceive.” Yet the Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times does not take that ground, although 
he does insist that it is not only right, but a positive 
duty, on occasions, to speak the truth, as far as one 
speaks at all, with the intention of concealing facts; even 
though thereby the hearer is self-deceived. The speak- 
ing of the whole truth at all times is utterly inconsistent 
with the law of love. No person is justified in telling 
the whole truth always. It would be brutal in any per- 
son to be always ready to #11 the whole truth to others. 
Concealment at proper times ahd by right methods fs 
one of the first great duties of man. Common decency 
requires it, Common humanity impels to it. But lying, 
or falsifying, is never a right method of concealment, 
however desirable concealment may be in a given case, 
For instance, a man who has -lost a leg or an eye has a 
right to conceal his defect by any proper method. He 
may have an artificial limb or an artificial eye. He 
has no purpose of deception in this, but he has a purpose 
of concealment. ‘If, however, another man, with no 
special right to all the facts in the case, while looking at 
him is deceived into the thought that the artificial is the 
real, the observer alone is responsible for that deception; 
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the one who sought to conceal the defect is not responsible 
for the other man’s self-deception. Yet the man with 
the defect would not have a right to say to any one that 
the artificial was real; nor would it be right for him to 
conceal the fact of his defect if he were being questioned 
by one who, as in the case of an examiner of an applica- 
tion for life insurance, had a right to know the precise 
facts in such a matter. The same principle applies to 
the concealing of one’s emotions or opinions. To speak 
the whole truth may in one case be a positive sin, and in 
andther case it may be a sin not to doit. But it is never 
justifiable to lie or to falsify. In the case of the Roman 
matron, opinions may differ as to her motives in this 
particular incident; but the principle by which she 
should be judged is the principle that is universally ap- 
plicable in such cases, If she merely wished to conceal a 
fact, for the time being, that her husband had no right to 
insist on knowing, then she was entitled to say whatever 
was within the bounds of literal truth that might tend to 
such concealment, without her having responsibility for 
any self-deception which resulted in the mind of the 
husband. But if she wished not only to conceal a meas- 
ure of the truth that she was entitled to conceal, but also 
to deceive her husband,—if deception rather than con- 
cealment was the object of her action,—then her course 
was not justifiable. The introduction of such an illus- 
tration into a careful work on ethics was certainly most 
unfortunate, when given as if in proof of the admissi- 
bility of falsehood while the fact of falsehood was not 
made clear. Concealment of facts by right means, for 
the purpose of concealment, is at times an unmistakable 
duty; but falsehood, or lying, is never a right means for 
any purpose under heaven, and any word or act for the 
specific purpose of deception as deception is not neces- 
sary or justifiable, 








REPOSE. 
BY JOHN B. TABB. 


I laid me down in solitude, but not alone: 
The night was with me, and the stars above me shone; 
The Earth, my mother, pillowed me, and to her breast 
I nestled as a weary child that yearns for rest. 
The drowsy ripple of a stream,that murmured near 

oe’ With,lisping leaves made lullaby to soothe mine ear ; 
But o’er the mystery of calm my brooding mind 
Hung as an eagle motionless upon the wind, 
Till stirred with energy of thought, on pinions strong, 
Through swift-receding centuries it swept along 
Far out of space and period, whére yet of time 
No wave had drifted to disturb the depth sublime. 
Then, lo! from vastness infinite, one lonely ray 
Gleamed, trembling in its solitude, upon my way ; 
And through the region measureless a whisper came,— 
A thrill of hidden majesty that breathed my name: 
“Yon beam upon immensity, so clear and wan, 
From all eternity hath been thy dwelling, Man. 
There wast thou, ever intimate, a thought of Him— 
The One-Intelligence—that spans the ages dim. 
The time, the place, all influence prevailing here, 
In pregnant lineament conceived, was imaged there; 
For in the mystic harmony of Nature kind, 
These kindred elements fulfil a chord designed. 
The shadows that encompass thee, the soothing sleep, 
The swathing dreams elysian, the silence deep, 
All speak one calm Original, whose power divine 
Hath wrought for them a destiny that measures thine ; 
For all to man are ministrants of heavenly love, 
Out-breathings from the Fountain-head of rest above.” 


St, Charles Coilege, Md. 





THE WORD “SALVATION” IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


BY PROFESSOR MARVIN R, VINCENT, D.D., LL.D. 


“ Salvation ” is used to translate two kindred words, 
which are equivalent in meaning,—soteria and td sotérion. 
. =e latter occurs only four times in the New Testament, 
but in Greek writers is often substituted for the other. 
In the Septuagint, 0 sotérion often means “ a thank-offer- 
ing,” or “ peace-offering,” just as euaggelion means, not 
only “the good news,” but “a present’ given for bringing 
good news (see Sept., Exod. 20: 24; 29:28; Lev.3:1,8; 
Judg. 20 : 26). 

The kindred verb, s6zo, means “to save” from perils 
and disasters, both physical and spiritual. The words 
as used in the Septuagint, more frequently than in the 
New Testament, denote temporal prosperity. For ex- 
ample, Jacob at Bethel says, “If the Lord shall return 
me to my father’s house in peace” [meta soterias] (Gen. 
28:21; comp. Gen. 26: 31; 44:17). The Syrians “ were 
afraid to help [tow sosai] the children of Ammon any 


But in the Old as in the New Testament the conception 
of “salvation ” is distinctively and predominantly Mes- 
sianic (see especially Isa, 49: 6, 8,9; 52:7); and we 
find its Old Testament import, literal as well as spir- 
itual, in Luke 1: 71,77. For New Testament illustra- 
tions of the temporal sense, see Acts 7 : 15; 27 : 34; 
Hebrews 11 : 7. 

In the New Testament we frequently find s6zo0, and its 
compound, diasézo, in the sense “to heal disease ” (Matt. 
9: 21, 22; 14: 86; Mark 5: 23; 6: 56; Luke7; 3, 50; 
8:36; John 11:12; Acts 4:9; 14:9; James 5: 15). 
In Ephesians 5 : 23, Christ is called “the savior of the 
body.” Medical writers do not use these words in this 
sense, but in that of “escaping” from severe illness or 
calamity. In this sense it is used by the physician 
Luke (Acts 28 : 44; 28:1). Luke employs the medical 
word hidomai (“to heal’’) more frequently than the 
other evangelists, and when he uses 86z0, adds something 
to show the nature of the saving. Thus in Luke 7: 3 
diasése is explained by hiathésetai in verse 7, and by 
hugiatnonta (“whole”) in verse 10. The compound 
dias6ézo is used only in the physical sense in the New 
Testament. 

Both God and Jesus Christ are called sotér (“Savior”). 
The term is applied to God by Luke (Luke 1 : 47) once, 
but elsewhere only in the pastoral epistles (1 Tim. 1: 1; 
4:11; Titus1:8; 2:10; 83:4; Jude 25). This usage 
awakens some surprise, since sofér was the common name 
for Zeus in classical Greek. The third cup of wine at 
feasts was dedicated to Zeus the Preserver;, whence the 
proverb “the third [that is, the lucky] time to the Pre- 
server.” 

‘Salvation ” (soteria) occurs twice as an ascription to 
God: “Salvation to our God” (Apoc. 7 : 10; 19:1); 
that is, We ascribe the praise of salvation to God, or, 
We glorify him as the saving God. This meaning ap- 
pears more distinctly in the second passage, “‘ The salva- 
tion and the glory and the power [are] of our God.” 
The ascription is that of glorified spirits, and salvation 
therefore means to them their complete and triumphant 
deliverance from sin and the world through the power 
of God in, Christ. 

“Salvation” is used as an epithet, denoting the saving 
quality which attaches to certain things. Thus we have 
“horn of salvation ” (Luke 1: 69); “ word of salvation” 
(Acts 13 : 26); “day” (2 Cor. 6 : 2); “gospel” (Eph. 
1:13); “helmet” (Eph.6:17); “ captain,” or “leader” 
(Heb. 2:10). In Titus 2: 11 we find the adjective “ the 
grace of God which bringeth salvation” (sotérios), or, 
“the saving grace of God.” The epithet is nowhere 
applied in a physical or temporal sense in the New Tes- 
tament; that is to say, we never find “ day,” or “‘ way,” 
or “word” of deliverance from outward danger or 
disease. 

The verb “to save” (s6zo) is found frequently in the 
phrase psuchin sosai (“to save life”). Psuché is some- 
times rendered “life” (Matt. 16:25; Mark 8:35; Luke 
17: 38), and sometimes “soul” (Heb. 10:39; Jas.1: 21; 
5: 20; 1 Pet. 1:9). It is often used in the sense of 
“life” regarded as individual existence, as in Matthew 
2:20; 6:25; Luke6:9. In the further development 
of the idea, it becomes the seat of the will, dispositions, 
desires, and passions, and denotes the morally endowed 
individuality of man which continues after death. Thus 
Matthew 16: 26; Hebrews 10:39; James5: 20; 1 Peter 
1:9. Accordingly, the phrase may mean simply to de- 
liver frpm physical death, as 1 Peter 3 : 20 (comp. Acts 
27 : 22), or to save the soul from moral disaster, and to 
secure for it its destiny of glory and happiness in God. 

S6zo occurs once with pneuma [‘‘spirit’’], (1 Cor. 
5: 5), where the saving of the spirit is contrasted with 
the destruction of the flesh. “Spirit” in the New Tes- 
tament denotes the life principle in its relation to God. 
Spirit is the highest and noblest element of the human 
personality,—the point of contact with the regenerating 
forces of the Holy Spirit. Hence “to save the spirit” is 
the strongest possible expression for Messianic salvation. 

‘Salvation ” is the general term for all that is accom- 
plished for and in man, both here and hereafter, by the 
person and work of Jesus Christ (Acts 5: 31; 1 John 
4:14; Acts 4:12; Rom.1: 16; 1 Thess.5:9; Jude 3; 
Rom. 10 : 1; John 3: 17). Salvation is something 
wrought for man by Christ’s incarnation, death, and 
resurrection. It is something wrought in man through 
his acceptance of Jesus Christ by faith, and through the 
ministry of the ascended and glorified Christ by the 
Holy Spirit, perfecting him in righteousness. 

This general idea appears under several phases. 

1. Salvation is described as something accomplished 
in man. That is to say, Christians are frequently spoken 





nore” (2 Sam. 10: 19; comp. 2 Sam. 10: 11; 14: 4) 





the perfect participle denoting a completed work (Eph. 

2: 5, 8). “ Baptism doth now save you” (1 Pet, 3: 24). 

Believing ye rejoice with unspeakable joy, ‘‘ receiving 

the end of your faith, the salvation of your souls ”’ (1 Pet. 

1:9). “He saved us by the washing of regeneration 

and the renewing of the Holy Spirit” (Tit. 3:5; see 

also John 10: 9; Rom, 8: 24). 

This accomplishment of salvation is presumptive. 

Salvation is completed only in glory, but is treated as a 
thing accomplished, the consummation being regarded 

as included and implied in the original union with Christ 
by faith, as fruit in seed. See» for example, 2 Timothy 
1: 9: “ Who saved us and called us with a holy calling, 
not according to our works, but according to his own 
purpose and grace,” etc. Here the salvation is described 
as initiated by the call. Similarly, 2 Thessalonians 2: 
13: ‘God chose you from the beginning [or, as first- 
fruits] unto salvation, in sanctification of the spirit and 
belief of the truth ; whereunto he called you through our 
gospel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus 
Christ” (comp. Rom. 10: 9,10; 11:11; Phil, 1: 28; 
8: 12-14; Luke 19: 9). 

Salvation, however, is nowhere in the New Testament 
represented as something accomplished by Jesus Christ 
for men independently of their active relation toit. The 
work of Christ must be met by man with faith, repent- 
ance, confession (Acts 16 : 81; Rom.1: 16; 16: 108 
2 Cor. 7: 10); salvation is to be carried out by believers 
(Phil. 2:12); it requires watchfulness (Heb. 2: 8); it 
is won through stedfast endurance (Matt, 10: 22); men 
must enter into the fold through Christ the door, and 
call upon the name of the Lord, and hear the preached 
word that they may know on whom to call (John 10: 9; 
Acts 2: 21; Rom. 10: 13). 

2. Salvation is distinctly represented as something in 
process of completion in believers. The righteousness 
of the law is to be fulfilled in them; the process of ful- 
filment is initiated by the act of faith in Christ, and is 
carried on until man and church attain the stature of a 
full-grown man in Christ Jesus (Eph. 4: 13),—man and 
church, because the perfect salvation of the individual 
believer is bound up with the perfect development of a 
holy society. Hence the apocalyptic vision of heaven is 
a vision of a city and of a great multitude. In Christ, 
the whole body “‘ maketh increase unto the building up of 
itself in love” (Eph. 4:16). The gospel is “the power of 
God unto salvation; for therein is revealed a righteous- 
ness of God by faith unto faith” (Rom.1:17). Faith 
inaugurates righteous character and righteous life, The 
righteous lives by faith, and enters into larger righteous- 
ness with the increase ‘of his faith. Thus he is con- 
tinually approaching perfect salvation (Rom. 18: 11). 
Accordingly, the New Testament represents the man in 
the successive stages between his initial act of faith and 
his final glorification as ‘‘ being saved,” or in process of 
salvation. Thus Acts 2: 47: “The Lord added daily 
unto the church of such as were being saved” (tous 
sozoménous), See also 1 Corinthians1:18; 2 Corinthians 
2:15. Peter bids his readers “long for the spiritual 
milk which is without guile, that ye may grow thereby 
unto salvation.” Of the saving grace of God ye have 
but tasted. Coming unto Him, “ye are being built up 
a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood ” (1 Pet. 2: 
2-5). Paul bids the Philippians “ carry out” their own 
salvation (Phil. 2: 12). 

8. Salvation appears in the New Testament as some- 
thing future and forever consummated. Hence Christ 
is called “ the author of eternal salvation ” (Heb. 5: 9), 
In the same Epistle, Christ’s atoning work in putting 
away sin by the sacrifice of himself is contrasted with 
his second appearing “without sin unto salvation” 
(Heb. 9: 28). Again, Peter addresses those “who are 
kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation 
ready to be revealed in the last time” (1 Pet. 1: 5), 
Paul says to Timothy, “ The Lord will save me unto bis 
heavenly kingdom ” (2 Tim. 4: 18); and the redeemed in 
the heavenly, Paradise sing, ‘‘ Now is come the salvation, 
and the power and the kingdom of our God.” 

Salvation as set forth in the New Testament contem- 
plates the entire man,—body, soul, and spirit. 

It is a germinal fact, a process, and a consummation. 

It is the work of God through Christ, wrought for us 
and in us. 

As a work for us, it was conceived in the eternal love 
of the Father, inaugurated in Christ with the first emer- 
gence of sin, and developed in his incarnation, death, 
resurrection, and ascension. 

As a work in us, it is initiated by the Holy Spirit 
moving us to repentance and faith, is carried on in us by 
the ministry of the ascended Saviour through that same 





of as “saved,” Thus, “ By grace have ye been saved,” 


Spirit, brings forth its fruit in holy living and growth in 
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righteousness, and will be perfected at his second ap- 
pearing, in our face-to-face vision of God, 
Union Theological Seminary. 





ONLY A HINT. 
BY MARY ROLLINS MURPHY. 


Look well on him who stands there poor 
And shivering 

Before thou wrappest round thyselt 
That swan’s-down thing! 


He, whose flesh grembles in the chill, 
May hidden hold 

A soul aglow with noblest love,— 
While thine is cold. 


Philadelphia, —__ 


STANLEY ON THE BIBLE AND FOREIGN 
" MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, 


Universally as Mr. Stanley is known as a wonderful 
explorer, it is pleasant to meet with him in the new réle 
of the philanthropist and advocate of the claims of mis- 
sions. It was the writer’s privilege last October in Lan- 
cashire, England, to be on a platform in close proximity 
to this distinguished man, and to hear from his lips a 
Vigordéts plea on behalf of the operations of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in lands beyond the sea. 
Every word spoken by this “ most traveled of living 
Africans,” who explored the whole of the Victoria 
Nyanza, and tried to show Mtesa, the then sovereign of 
Uganda, that there were better things in the world than 
his native paganism, who discovered the Albert Edward 
Nyanza, who afterwards followed the Congo from almost 
its source to its mouth, and then again from its mouth 
almost to its source,—had weighty significance. The 
convictions of the speaker, based on an apprehension of 
the value of the living Word, were most refreshing to 
those who had only known him as a hero of travel and 
exploration. In physical appearance, Mr. Stanley is of 
comparatively short stature, well built, ruddy in com- 
plexion, with piercing eyes, firmly set mouth, and sil- 
vered hair, His modesty, quiet dignity, and kindly 
demeanor, most favorably impressed his large auditory. 

After pointing out that men were something more than 
rational or animal creatures who lived not by bread alone, 
or by that which feedeth the intellect, he maintained that 
they were endued with spiritual nature and force, wakened, 
intensified, and sustained by divine grace. This spiritual 
influence was the source of countless benevolences in 
ministering to the sick, the suffering, the aged, and the 
needy, and in contributing to hospitals and charities, 
supporting home and foreign missions, and promoting 
the diffusion of Christian knowledge; and to it were due 
the many friendly native protection and antislavery so- 
cieties. Education, he added, might make us tolerably 
good citizens, whereas spiritual energy made us better 
citizens by making us Christians ; and through it, likewise, 
civilization becomes more than a form, it becomes real 
and substantial progress. It is the mentor of civiliza- 
tion and the director of its conscience, transforming the 
veneer to solid worth, and giving body and substance to 
it, Such spiritual influence which performs these mar- 
vels is the fruit of the Holy Gospels, nourished by God’s 
grace; and with this every man is endowed at his birth, 
but, like other faculties, it requires to be wakened and 
cultivated. 

The savage African instinctively feels it when he lays 
his pitiful mite with awe and trembling in the toy tem- 
ple which contains his divinity. The tribute of the 
game he kills which he pays, or the specimen of his 
garden produce which he contributes as his offering, 
bespeaks the secret influence which is the source of this 
effort of expressing his soul’s homage. “I never,” said 
Mr. Stanley, “passed by his Muzimu dwellings and his 
petty offerings without an unutterable pity for his ignor- 
ance, and a feeling that it was the duty of civilization to 
impart the knowledge of God’s holy name to these poor 
children of the wilds. How infinite is his amazement 
when he learns that the dread power which he locates in 
the deep shadows of the forest, or on the mountain-top, 
or in the lonely brake, is the living God, Father of all 
creatures, who is not to be propitiated by such offer- 
ings, but by inward purity.” 

Then the speaker eloquently pleaded that the Bible 
Society might have more funds to carry on its noble 
work of spreading the light, to aid teachers, preachers, 


and missionaries in facilitating the wide circulation of | 


the Holy Scriptures, and making these accessible to all 
nations. By a greater united effort of philanthropy, the 
missions to Africa, for instance, would be enabled to 





gather thousands to the Christian fold where they now 
gather tens ; and that railway to the Victoria Nyanza, to 
which we look for the utter extinction of every vestige 
of that abominable and cruel slave traffic which has 
made inner Africa the darkest portion of this earth, 
would soon become a broad road over which civilization 
would resistlessly roll. The Bible Society, remarked 
Mr. Stanley, distributed last year four million copies 
among many nationalities; and when it is considered 
that the world’s population is about 1,400,000,000, the 
Society, which is now in its eighty-ninth year, has its 
work cut out for it for four centuries yet to come, even 
at the rate of four million copies per annum,—to facili- 
tate which an income of £250,000 will be required in the 
ensuing year. 

In a persuasively earnest tone, Mr. Stanley asked 
which individual before him gave the sum of twenty- 
eight cents last year,—the annual cost, that year, for the 
distribution of each copy of the Bible. And whither 
did the particular Bible subscribed for probably find its 
way? Was it to a passenger on the unfortunate Bok- 
hara, the steamship that went down in September in the 
Eastern Sea? Did it comfort him with the reflection 
that though he took the wings of the morning, or dwelt 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, God’s right hand was 
there to lead him and to hold him? Was it presented 
toa missionary bound to China? Did it make his soul 
brave, and nerve him for his trials? Did it go among 
the Kalmucks, and did it make him lose faith in the ro- 
tating calabash? Or was it carried into the heart of 
Congo-land, and did the piercing truth contained in it 
make the Inkissi priest drop his rattle-gourd, and make 
him betake himself to his hut to sigh for the promised 
grace? Or was it in the baggage of an Arab merchant, 
and did it eventually reach the hand of Slatin Bey, or 
the miserable Newfeldt, in chains at Khartoum, and did 
the verse “The Lord looseth the prisoners” comfort 
them? His audience riveted, Mr. Stanley further ob- 
served that the particular Bible might have “wrought 
as great a marvel as the one which our expedition pos- 
sessed in 1875. Let me tell you that story; for it may 
be you have not heard it.” 

In a pathetic tone the traveler said that “ Janet Living- 
stone, the sister of David Livingstone, made me a present 
of a richly bound Bible. Not liking to risk it on the 
voyage round the Victoria Nyanza, I asked Frank Po- 
cock, my companion, to lend me his somewhat worn and 
stained copy; and I sailed on my way to Uganda, little 
thinking what a revolution in Central Africa that book 
would make. We stayed in Uganda some time, and one 
day, during a morning levee, the subject of religion was 
broached, and I happened to strike an emotional chord in 
the king’s breast by making a casual reference to angels. 
King and chiefs were moved as one man to hear more 
about angels. My verbal descriptions of them were 
not sufficient. ‘ But,’ said I,‘I have a book with me 
which will-tell you far better, not only what angels are, 
but what God and his blessed Son are like, to whom the 
angels are but ministering servants.’ ‘Fetch it,’ they 
eagerly cried. ‘Fetch it now; we will wait.’ The 
book was brought, opened, and I read the tenth chapter 
of Ezekiel, and the seventh chapter of the Revelation 
from the ninth verse to the end; and as I read the 
eleventh and twelfth verses, ‘And all the angels stood 
round about the throne and about the elders and the 
four beasts, and fell before the throne on their faces, and 
worshiped God, saying, Amen, blessing, and glqgy, and 
wisdom, and thanksgiving, and honour, and power, and 
might be unto our God, for ever and ever, amen,’ you 
could have heard a pin drop. And when they heard 
the concluding verses [which Mr, Stanley repeated to 
his English audience in a most telling manner], ‘ They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more, neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes,’ I -had a presentiment that Uganda would eventu- 
ally be won for Christ. I was not permitted,” Mr. Stan- 
ley added, “‘ to carry that Bible away. Mtesa never for- 
got the wonderful words, nor the startling effect they 
had on him and his chiefs. As I wasturning away from 
his country, his messenger came, and cried: ‘ The book! 
Mtesa wants the book!’ It was given tohim. To-day 
the Christians number many thousands in Uganda; 
they have proved their faith at the stake, under the 
knobstick, and under torture till death. Theseed which 
is sown through the agency of the Bible Society may 
return to the British nation and to its posterity in count- 
less blessings.” 


It appears that the Bible, in whole or in part,—gene- 





rally in part,—has been translated into fifty-five of the 
languages of Africa, and fifty of the tongues spoken in 
India. Estimating that there were twelve hundred lan- 
guages, not reckoning dialects, in the world, the Scrip- 
tures had been produced in more than three hundred of 
these; and thus the sacred summons was being obeyed to 
“Take up the torch and wave it wide,— 
The torch that lights time’s thickest gloom.” 

The whole Bible was translated into every great lan- 
guage on the globe, and it was found that the Anglo- 
Saxon, Arabic, and Chinese translations met the waits 
of half the world’s population. To grapple with Mo- 
hammedanism in Africa and the dark regions of the Far 
East, the Church of Christ in all lands was under un- 
speakable obligations to the two American missionaries, 
the Rev. Eli Smith, D.D., and the Rev. Cornelius Van 
Dyck, D.D., whose sanctified toils had given to 180,000,- 
000 Arabic-speaking people the privilege of acquainting 
themselves with the Word of God in their own pure, 
flexible, and mellifiuous tongue. 

Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





SIDE-TRACKING THE TEACHER. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


Even the poorest teacher has a right to the course he’ 


has marked out for himself; even the smartest scholar 
has no right to side-track him. 

Some scholars side-track their teacher merely to show 
that they understand how to use the switch; others do it 
by simply fooling with the switch, in pure carelessness 
and thoughtlessness; others really wish to bring the 
teacher nearer some private interest of their own. 

Their motive must determine your treatment of them,— 
whether it is to be the bruskness that rebukes conceit, the 
firm patience that resists carelessness, or the considerate 
postponement of questions that are prompted by a need. 

But so far as its effect on the lesson is concerned, it 
makes no difference whether the teacher is side-tracked 
by a switch of gold or one of brass,—the lesson is “ held 
up,” and often permanently, 

It is not always easy to tell when these question- 
switches are épen, and when they are closed,—when they 
will side-track you, and,when they will merely salute 
you with a friendly rattle and let you pass; the tokens 
are not so definite as on the red and white faces of the 
switch indicator. And yet you cannot engineer your 
class far without wrecking it, if you do not learn to read 
these question indicators, and tell at a glance whither 
they will send you. 

But what is the use of reading them, if you are to be 
at their mercy any way? How shall we circumvent 
these mischief-making switchers? 

Some would abruptly take away their switch-keys, 
and practically dismiss them from the force; that is, 
they would prohibit questioning altogether. But this is 
capitulating to the problem. Some would swing smilingly 
off upon the side-track, as if they had intended to go 
there. But that is surrendering their preparation, Some 
would rush precipitately into the side-track and through 
it, expecting to find at the other end a switch back to 
the main track. But thus the lesson is usually derailed. 

On the railroad, of course, there is authority; but in 
the Sunday-school the less appeal to authority the better. 
No, the likeness, to a large extent, stops here; for in the 
Sunday-school the only way. to deal with a scholar who 
side-tracks the train is to win him by friendly arts to 
become your helper rather than your hinderer. 

In the first place, many a lesson is side-tracked be- 
cause the main track is not made sufficiently plain to the 
scholars’ apprehension. When the lesson winds like a 
snake, with a purpose known only to the teacher (if to 
him), small blame to the scholars if they switch it off the 
wrong way by a question. Strike out in a bee-line at 
the start, and stick to it. No one will then ignorantly 
side-track you. 

In the second place, many a lesson is side-tracked 
because the teacher does not act as if he cared whether 
he ever arrived anywhere or not. Lackadaisical in 
manner and matter, his carelessness provokes equal 
carelessness in his scholars. Let him, on the other 
hand, appear to be eagerly on the scent of some truth, 
on the track of some fact, following the path of some 
event or demonstration, and his scholars will, in the 
main, be “ forth and right on” with him. 

In the third place, many 4 lesson is side-tracked be- 
cause the scholars are not on the side of the teacher. 
Of course, when the two parties are at cross purposes, 
things rum no more evenly than they would if the engi- 
neer of a train were out of touch with hiscrew. The 


teacher must get up an caprit de corps, a class spirit, or 
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his class will be perpetually flying off from him on a 
tangent. Hisscholars must be interested in him, if they 
are to be interested with him. He must draw them to 
himself, or they will never pull together. Friendship in 
his crew must take the place of authority in the railroad 
crew; and the more friendship, the less side-tracking. 

In the fourth place, there must be frankness of speech. 
A misplaced switch on a railway, if it provoked no fur- 
ther collision, would at least provoke a clash of words: 
There is no reason why, if a question is too far aside 
from the main purpose of the lesson, the teacher should 
not frankly say so. He may lay it away in his mind for 
later discussion ; he may promise to talk it over after the 
session; but no fear of being thought incompetent, or 
unsympathetic, or arbitrary, should induce him to turn 
aside from his one purpose. The wise teacher will make 
many exceptions, of course, to every rule; but neverthe- 
less, a rule of the wise teacher it must be, to say to every 
irrelevant question, kindly and tactfully, yet firmly, 
“Get thee behind me.” For the half-hour is all too 
short. The impressions made are all too confused. The 
instruction given is all too fragmentary. However wise 
and earnest the individual moments may be, there is 
danger that the half-hour may pass into oblivion at once, 
unless these individual moments have been wise and 
earnest to some single, distinct end. 

There is a place for switches in our Sunday-school 
lesson. The train must be made up. Side excursions 
must often be made. There are sundry connecting lines 
whose cars must be switched in. But in genuine Sun- 
day-school railroading there must be no delay upon side- 
tracks, Let all teachers, as far 4s possible, run express. 

Boston, Mass. 





RECONCILIATION. 
BY REUBEN BUTCHART. 


Whether dull skies.or morning mists impend, 
Or sun low-peeping through the evening clouds, 
Whether the winter’s zone of muffling white, 

Or crickets shrilly singing in the grass, 

Shall yarying give this mound environment, 

To her I know ’tis naught. Life’s pain scarce felt— 
She is at rest. Under this hallowed sod 

Her body frail, her gentle soul with God. 

Dear child of mine, thy stay so short, so full 

Of breathing life and love-awakening looks, 
Has memories still that thrill me as I yearn. 
And total sum of human grief is this :— 

To lose from sight the fruitage of heart’s love 
Erstwhile one Wares to cMsp the gift divine. 

O Giver and Receiver of all life! 

Indulging this sad, sweet, endearing grief, 

My thanks I’d pour, while gratefully I kneel, 
For suffering me to call this child my own, 


Toronto, Canada, 





HOW TO START A MARRIED WOMEN’S 
CLASS. 
BY E. C. CARTWRIGHT. 


I assume that you are interested in some mission 
chapel backed by a strong church. If so, go to the 
superintendent, tell him of your plan, and get him to 
give you a corner of the room. Nothing less than a 
corner will do, and the best one is poor enough, as you 
will soon find out. 

Now get a list of families connected with the school, 
and call on them. Don’t goin a religious, professional 
way. Say nothing about their immortal souls. Remem- 
ber that your first aim is to get their mortal bodies into 
that corner. If Johnny or Mary were absent last Sun- 
day, you have an excuse for calling, and an excuse is a 
wonderful introduction. Ask if the children were sick 
or kept at home by the rain. Praise the flowers in the 
garden or the plants in the window. Try and make 
friends with the baby peeping out from its hiding be- 
hind the skirt of its mother’s dress. 

When you have won the mother’s heart, then tell her 
of your plan. Don’t beat about the bush; go at it at 
once, Tell her that you have been thinking of the many 
women in the neighborhood who can never go to a reli- 

’ gious meeting. Of course, the morning service is out of 
the question. The later breakfast and the extra Sunday 
dinner make that impossible. Then in the evening 
there are lamps which render it unsafe to leave the chil- 
dren alone; so you are going to start next Sunday a 
mothers’ class, where they can come and bring the child 
too small for the infant class, and you want her help. 

She remembers the Sunday-school of her childhood, 
the hard questions of the shorter catechism, and the long- 
ago-forgotten answers; or she may be a German or a 


she told herself. 
time for him to be at home, 
visit till after dinner at his Uncle Martin’s, do some 
marketing at the mill village, and then was coming 
How glad 
I am now I had prayers with him afore he started! 
Husband is gone, and I said I’d try to pray and lead in 
And the chapter I read—I heard 
Johnny saying over afterward : ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills.’ 

Yes, and about that time Jehnny, out in the shadowy 
mountain forest, was saying over the very same words. 

He was on his way home; but would he get there—ever? 

“This snow,” he muttered, “is so thick, and it is so 


home. 


morning devotions. 





Swede, and can only read in her own language, and she 


hesitates about letting her ignorance pe known. It 
seems like beginning her life over again to go to Sun- 
day-school, which seems to her only for children. 
rarely will she say this to you at the time; you will hear 
of it later, when she comes to know you better. 
But it is passing through her mind while you have 
been talking; so hasten to say that no one will be asked 
to read or be asked a question. 
her promise to try it for only one Sunday, ask her if she 
has not some friend who will come with her. 
gives you some name, say that you will call on her and 
tell her about it, and she must stop for her on the way 
to the schoo] next Sunday. 
If you are as earnest to secure members to your class 
as the book agent is to sell her books, you will have the 
same success. Out of twenty calls you will at least have 
secured five who will promise to meet you on Sunday. 
It may be that only three out of the five will be present, 
but you have made a beginning. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





“FEEL FOR THE BLAZES, JOHNNY, FEEL 


FOR THE BLAZES!” 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


How it did snow! 


“A pretty sight!” at first thought Johnny Thomas’s. 
mother, standing in the door of her home and looking 
up the mountain, from whose woody recesses, as out of 
invisible harbors, came sailing a vast fleet of snowflakes. 
Then, as she thought of Johnny, who was expected 
home by way of the mountain road, the flakes changed. 
They became the meshes of a great web in which Johnny 
Thomas was caught, maybe. 


“Oh, dear!” sighed the mother. 


She turned back into the kitchen, lighted a lamp, 
quickened the fire, and tried to assure herself that 
Johnny was safe and would soon be home. 
Johnny was an only child, and without him it would 
be lonely enough ; for her husband was absent on a trip 
to the lumber district, twenty miles away. 
“ And, oh, won’t he be lonely, out on the mountain!” 
she moaned, and then she shivered. 
“ If he don’t come soon, I believe I shall go after him,” 
“He has been gone all day, and it is 
He was going to make a 


He ought to be here by this time. 


Good verse! ” 


dark! Can’t see much now! Hark!” 
He caught the sound of running water. 

come out of the earth at his right. 

River, at the foot of Deep Ravine. 


to him. 
“ Where am I?” he wondered. 


where, Oh dear!” 


He heard a deep, subdued roar, but whether now it 
was Rush River or the wind from the top of “‘ Old Saga- 


more ”—the mountain’s name—he could not say. 


He could never tell just how it was, but suddenly he 
heard his mother’s voice reading the Bible that morning 
He raised his 
eyes, and what did he chance to see, though dimly, in 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 


the thickening shadows? 


““A blaze on a pine-tree!” he cried. “Oh, I know 
In the ‘short path,’ and most through the 
woods. I’ll follow the blazes. Father cut those. Good!” 

Soon it was too dark to see these faithful way-marks, 


where I am! 


and what then ? 
“Well,” said Johnny aloud, “I can feel them!” 


He reached up his hand in the dark, and continued to 
feel along a pine-trunk till his hand rested in the hollow 


his father’s ax had cut. 
“ But there! 


Very 


When you have secured 


If she 


‘ 
It seemed to 
He knew it was Rush 

This was a hole a 
thousand feet deep, and he could not be far from the 
edge of it. Then he ought to keep away, and he struck 
off to the left. Thereby he got into a tangle, as it seemed 


“ When I turned, I 
went too far, somehow. The path is back of me some- 


Where is the next one? IfI leave this 


tree, can I get back to it? Oh, good! I feel a piece of 
twine in my pocket. Mother told me not to throw it 
away, but save it. Glad I took her advice, I'll just tie 
this string to the tree,and hold on to the other end; and 
if I don’t find a blaze in one direction, I can come back 
and try agaiu. In that way I shall keep myself tied to 
the path. Oh, good! Hereisanother blaze! Five feet 
ahead! Now, young man, I will tie you up to the second 
tree and work ahead to another blaze. Ob, dear! I 
can’t find a thing! Got to go back and start out anew, 
How deep the snow is getting! Wish I was at home! 
Let mesee—I’ll try—over— Oh, splendid! I have found 
ablaze. Now again.” 

In that way, feeling in the dark, carefully working 
from blaze to blaze, he went forward, and soon, looking 
ahead, he saw on a lower level a light. 

“Oh! I know where I am now. Why, I think it must 
have stopped snowing, or I couldn’t see so clear. That 
is home,—mother’s light in the kitchen. She has got it 
in the window, I know.” 

He was right, and In a little while he was pushing 
into the old kitchen, crying: “ Here I am, mother! All 
right! What! got your things on?” 

She was muffled in her green hood and black cloak. 
“Yes; I was most scat to death, and I was going to get 
the barn lantern and going to hunt you up.” 

“Tam glad youdidn’t try. It is pitch dark now on the 
mountain, and I only got along by feeling for the blazes.” 
“You felt for the blazes?” 

“Yes; I'll tell you how.” 

He went back to his‘recalling of the psalm, and then 
detailed his experience. 

“Well, Johnny, the Bible helped you. You might 
not have seen the blaze without it. And Johnny, you 
make that a motto. When you are in the dark about 
duty, and don’t know what to do, you think of what your 
Bible tells you, and feel for the blazes, Johnny, feel for 
the blazes.” 

About a year later, the boy was expecting to leave his 
home, and enter a store in the great city, taking a humble 
position. 

“ Lots of boys have taken such; but no matter if the 
first round be a low one, it is a round in a ladder, 
Johnny, leading up,” his mother told him, 

“T know it, mother, I'll try to climb up.” 

“ That’s right. Y%u will see many new things in the 
city, and I hope you may see Cousin Martin’s boy, Will 
Thomas. Only, Johnny, they say he—he is a Jeetle 
skittish ; got off the track, I believe. Get him on to the 
track, if you can, and—and—you—keep it.” 

“JT—I will try "— 

“With God’s help,” she added solemnly. “ When 
you leave home, I’ve one more thing to say about this,” 

He wondered what it might be. He found out the 
morning he was going away. She took him aside, and 
said tearfully: ‘When you don’t know what to do, 
Johnny, think of what your Bible tells you.” She 
looked up and pointed up as she spoke. “Feel for the 
blazes, Johnny, feel for the blazes,” 

It was six months after this, that, in the city, one 
evening, he was invited by a fellow-clerk to come to his 
room and meet about “ half-a-dozen nice young fellows.” 
Johnny went, and found himseif in 4 circle of merry 
young people. These were al] near their maturity, and 
Johnny felt more like a boy than ever. Very soon their 
host brought out a bottle and tumblers. 

““ Now, boys, let’s be social,” he proposed. ‘“ There! 
I'll fill the glasses. Now! Ready? Each take one.” 

“‘ Will that curly-haired young man I like take any?” 
wondered Johnny. “ What harm will it do?” 

Looking down upon a newspaper, he saw the word 
“mother.” As if a bugie were echoing near him, he 
heard the words, “ Feel for the blazes, Johnny, feel for 
the blazes!” He looked off, and he could seem to see a 
boy in the shadows feeling after the blazes on the moun- 
tain trees. He set his glass down, and he set it down so 
hard that the curly-haired young man noticed it. 

“What! Not going to touch it?” the young man 
asked. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then—then I guess I won’t make a fool of myself.” 

Down went his glass. = 

The two friends walked home together that’ Might, as 
they boarded near one another. ‘ 

“There is my card,” said the young man, when he and 
Johnny parted. 

Johnny sent the card to his mother. She wrote back: 
“Johnny, that is Cousin Martin’s boy. You keep on, 
my son, following safe paths. And when you are per- 


plexed, feel for the blazes, Johuny, feel for the blazes!” 
Watertown, Mass. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.] 


1, January 1.—Returning from the Captivity....................00. Ezra 1: 1-11 
2. January &.—Rebuilding the Temple.............. and 
3. January 15.—Encouraging the People... ...........00.0-00cceeereeeee Hag. 2: 1-9 
4. January 22.—Joshua the High-Priest,...................ccecseseeeeeeee Zech. 3 : 1-10 
6. Jamuary 20.—The Spirit of the Lord.. .Zech, 4: 1-10 
6. February 5.—Dedicating the Temple..................ccc0008 coors Ezra 6 : 14-22 
7, February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer...............0...cc0sc00e cserereree Neh, 1: 1-11 
8. February 19.—Rebuilding the Wall.... we Neh, 4: 921 
9%. February 26.—Reading the Law.......... - Web, 8 : 1-12 
10. March 6.—Keeping the Sabbath... ccccseeeeeeesenee Neb. 13 : 15-22 
11, March 12.—Esther Before the King.... on Esther 4:10-17;5:1-3 
12. March 19.—Timely Admonitions..............ccccccrrscrseeserseres Prov. 23 : 15-23 
18. March 26.—Review. 











OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by» 
Tae AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SAcrED LITERATURE. 


[Norr.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1893, Those who would like 
to enrol for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. } 


STUDY V.—THE COMPLETION OF THE TEMPLE. 
Ezra 5 : 3 to 6: 22; Zechariah 7 : 1 to 8 : 23. 


I, Tux Crassirrep Facrs. 

Visit of the viceroy to investigate the building operations 
(Ezra 5: 8,4); the people appeal to the decree of Cyrus 
(vs. 11-16); the viceroy’s letter to Darius (Ezra 5 : 6-17); 
successful search for Cyrus’s decree (Ezra 6: 1-5); [visions 
of Zechariah]; confirmatory decree of Darius (Ezra 6: 6-12) ; 
the work zealously pushed by officials and people (Ezra 6 
13, 14a); Zechariah’s reply to the deputation about fasting, 
Nuvember, 518 (Zech. 7 : 1 to 8 : 23); the temple completed, 
February 8, 516 B.C. (Ezra 6 : 14b, 15); the joyful dedica- 
tion (Ezra 6: 16, 17); readjustment of the priesthood (Ezra 
6: 18); the passover festival (Ezra 6 : 19-22), 

II, Sueerstep Topics, 

1. The Decree of King Darius. (a.) Reasons for the favor 
of Darius: (1) Respect for the original decree of his great 
predecessor ; (2) an earnest Zoroastrian, he had something in 
common with the aims of the Jews; (3) his noble and gene- 
rous character. (b.) Details of the decree: (1) Outsiders to 
leave Jerusalem alone; (2) building expenses to be paid from 
the royal tribute; (3) altar to be supplied at royal cost. Did 
this improve upon the decree of Cyrus? (c.) A stipulation: 
they were to offer public prayer for the king (v. 10). Would 
the acceptance of the grant under this condition be virtually 
foregoing all thoughts of independence? (d.) The effect: 
great activity. 

2. Zechariah’s Reply to the Envoys. («.) Note the impor- 
tance assumed by fasts during the captivity (Zech. 7 : 3, 5; 
8:19). (b.) Note the commemorative purpose of this particu- 
lar fast (Jer. 52 : 12-14), and its consequent absurdity at 
this time. (c.) Consider Zechariah’s truly prophetic reply: 
“What difference whether you fast or feast, if you do not 
obey God and do righteousness. The promised blessings are 
coming, but ye must become a holy people. Your fast days 
will then become days of feasting.” Write his reply out in 
greater detail, giving the gist of his utterance in your own 
words. (d.) Compare it with Haggai 2: 10-19, and show 
that each prophet uttered the same fundamental truth. 

8. The Completion and Dedication of the Temple. (a.) When 
completed? How long since the destruction of Solomon’s 
Temple, the laying of the corner-stone, the recommencement 
of the work? (%.) The dedication: when was the last re- 
corded national festival? (c.) Compare the offerings at the 
dedication of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 8 : 5, 63) with those 
on this occasion (Ezra 6:17). Notice the significance of the 

twelvefold sin offering. (d.) Try to reproduce in imagination 
the solemn services of that day (for suggestions, comp. 2 Chron. 
5: 11-14; 7: 1-6). The dedication psalms 24 and 118 seem 
appropriate, and almost suggest the probable scene. (¢.) Note 
the newlemands upon the priests and Levites because of the 
resto ple and re-estals.ished ritual. 

4. ussover. (a.) How long since the last recorded 
passover festival? (6.) Could the passover be properly ob- 
served away from the temple? (c.) Note the two classes of 
participants (Ezra 6:21). (d.) Compare Psalm 147: 1, 2, 
with Ezra 6 : 21, 22, and note three reasons for the spirit of 
confidence, gratitude, and joy which pervaded the people. 

5. The New Temple. (a.) Note its size in comparison with 
Solomon’s Temple (Ezra 6: 3; 1 Kings 6:2). (6.) Note the 


6:15). (¢.) Note the chronicler’s account of the treasures 
accumulated for the first temple (1 Chron. 22 : 14; 29 : 2-8). 
(d.) Compare his detailed account of the splendors of the 
former structure with his brief references to the sanctuary of 
his own day. (e¢.) What appurtenances of the old temple and 
service were also possessed by the new one? (/.) What was 
lacking? (Ezra 2: 63; Ezek. 10:18f.) (g.) To what whole- 
some result did this very inferiority lead? (comp. Jer. 3: 
16-18.) 

III, OBsERVATIONS. 

1, Artaxerxes (Ezra 6 : 14) began to reign 464 B.C., some 
fifty years after the dedication. How can we account for his 
mention here? 

2. In view of the actual facts, what a confident and hope- 
ful spirit the twelve-fold offering indicated! It was no mere 
ideal ceremony, but an action suggestive of trust in God’s 
promises. 

3. Compare the spirit of the people with that of the psalms 
which the Septuagint ascribes to Haggai and Zechariah 
(146-149). 

4. Verse 21 shows that the motive which prompted the 
refusal of the Samaritan request (Ezra 4 : 2, 3) was not that 
of mere exclusiveness. What was it? 

5. Josephus explains that “rows” and “row” in- Ezra 
6: 4should be rendered “stories.” Thus the architecture’ 
becomes clearer. 


IV. Rererences ror FurtHerR Reapine or Srupy. 

1. For Reading. Stanley (III., 95-98); Smith’s Bible Dic- 
tionary, “Temple;” Hunter (I., 194-213). Others as before. 
2. For Study. The site and structure of the temple. Com- 
pare especially the Bible Dictionary. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON V., JANUARY 29, 1898. 
The Spirit of the Lord. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Zech. 4: 1-10. Memory verses : 5-7.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And the angel that talked| 1 Andtheangelthattalked with 
with me came again, and waked me came again, and waked 
me, as a man that is wakened me, as a man that is wakened 
out of his sleep, 2 out of his sleep. And he said 
2 And said unto me, What seest unto me, Whatseestthou? And 
thou? And I said, I have looked, I said, I have seen, and behold, 
and behold a candlestick all of a candlestick all of gold, with 
gold, with a bow] upon the top of its bowl upon the top of it, and 
it, and his seven lamps thereon, its seven lamps thereon; there 
and seven pipes to the seven are seven pipes to each of the 
lamps, which are upon the top| lamps, which are upon the top 
thereof : 

8 And two olive trees by it, one | 
upon the right side of the bowl, 
and the other upon the left side 
thereof. 

4 So I answered and spake to 
the angel that talked with me, 
saying, What are these, my lord? 

5 Then the angel that talked 
with me answered and said unto 
me, Knowest thou not what these 
be? And I said, No, my lord. 

6 Then he answered and spake 
unto me, saying, This is the word 
of the Lorp unto Ze-rib’ba-bél, 
saying, Not by might, nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lorp of hosts. 

7 Who art thou, O great moun- 
tain? before Ze-rib’ba-bél thou | 
shall become a plain : and he shall | 
bring forth the headstone thereaf | 
with shoutings,crying,Grace, grace | 8 grace, unto it. Moreover the 
unto it. | word of the LORD came unto 

8 Moreoverthe wordofthe Lorp | 9 me, saying, The hands of Ze- 
came unto me, saying, | rubbabel have laid the founda- 

9 The hands of Ze-rib’/ba-bél| tion of this house; his hands 
have laid the foundation of this| shall also finish it; and thou 
house; his hands shallalsofinish| shalt know that the Lorp of 
it; and thou shalt know thatthe/ hosts hath sent me unto you. 
Lorp of hosts hath sent me unto | 10 For who hath despised the day 
you. | Ofsmall things? for they shall 

10 For who hath despised the| rejoice, and shall see the 
day of small things? for they plummet in the hand of Zerub- 
shall rejoice, and shall see the| babel, even these seven, which 
plummet in the hand of Ze-rib’-| are the eyes of the LorD; they 
ba-bél with those seven ; they are run to and fro through the 
the eyes of the Lorp, which run whole earth. 
to and fro through the warts | 
earth. 





by it, one upon the right side 

of the bowl, and the other 
4 upon the leftside thereof. And 

I answered and spake to the 

angel that talked with me, 

saying, What are these, my 
5 lord? Then the angel that 
talked with me answered and 
said unto me, Knowest thou 
not whatthese be? And I said, 
No, my lord. Then he answer- 
ed and spake unto me, saying, 
This is the word of the Lorp 
unto Zerubbabel, saying, Not 
by * might, nor by power, but 
by my spirit, saith the Lorp of 
hosts. Who art thou, O great 
mountain? before Zerubbabel 
thou shalt become a plain: and 
he shall bring forth the head 
stone with shoutings of Grace, 


a 





~~ 





1 The Sept. and Vulgate have, and seven pipes to the lamps * Qr,an army 
The American Revisers would substitute “ are” for “ be’’ in verse 5, 
“top” for ** head” in verse 7,and “Jehovah” for “the Lory” through- 
out, and omit marg. '. 





LESSON PLAN 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom. 5 : 20. 





relative rapidity of erection (1 Kings 6; 38; Ezra 4: 24; 


1. The Vision, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Lesson, vs. 4-6. 
3. The Application, vs. 7-10. 


Goitpen Text: Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.—Zech. 4 : 6. 


~~ 
Darry Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Zech. 4: 1-10. The source of power. 
T.—Zech. 8 : 1-23. Jerusalem restored. 
W.—Ezra3:1-13. The difficult undertaking. 
T.—Ezra 6 : 1-22, Finished as promised, 
F.—Psa. 118: 1-29. Praises for mercies. 
$.—Eph. 2: 1-22. The spiritual temple. 
$.—1 Pet. 2:1-12. The spiritual temple. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE VISION. 

1. AGolden Candlestick: - 

A candlestick ail of gold (2). 


Thou shalt make a candlestick of es gold Ganee. 25 : $1). 
I saw seven golden candlesticks ( 
Two candlesticks, standing before the Lora ‘Rev. 11 : 4). 


il. Seven Lamps: 

Its seven lamps thereon (2). 

Thou shalt make thé lamps the: seven Exod. 25 : 87 
Pp ligt turn fl $y ). 


The seven lamps shall give 

There were seven lamps... Durning b > Et Xne throne (Rev. 4 : 5). 
iil. Two Olive-trets; 

Two olive trees by it (3). 


His beauty shall be as the olive tree (Hos. 14 : 6). 

Partaker ... of the fatness of the olive tree ‘my ll: > 
These are the two olive trees... before the Lord (Rev. 14 : 4). 
Il. THE LESSON, 

1, Human Power Insufficient: 

Not by might, nor by power (6). 


I... will not save them by bow, nor by sword (Hos. 1 : 7), 
I can of myself do apes (John 5 : 80). 
I know that in me... dwelleth no ‘good thing (Rom. 7 : 18). 


ll. Divine Help Ample : 
By my spirit, saith the Lord of hoste (6). 


Itis... the Spirit of your Father that h yee in you (Matt. 10 : 20), 
God that giveth the increase (1 Cor. 
I can do all things in him that tecuapinietla me (Phil. 4 : 13). 


III, THE APPLICATION, 
|. To Israel's Difficulties; 


Who art thou, O great mountain ? (7.) 
Every mountain and hill shall be made low (Isa. 40 : 4). 
I am against thee, O destroying mountain (Jer. 51 : 25). 
If ye shall say unto this mountain, Be thou taken up (Matt. 21 : 2i). 
ll, To the Temple’s Restoration : 

His hands shall also finish it (9). 
Then stood up ... Zerubbabel. . . andi Duilded th 
Then rose up Zerubbabel. .. and beean to to build ( 
They builded and finished it (here 6: 
lll. To Israel’s Triumph : 


Who hath despised the day of anes things f for they shall 
rejoice (10). 


altar (Ezra 3 : 2). 
$:2). 


| $ thereof: and two olive trees-| Kept the dedication of this house of God with joy (Ezra 6 : 16). 


The latter glory of this house shall be greater than the former (Hag. 
9). 
He shall bring forth the head stone with shoutings (Zech. 4 : 7). 


Verse 1.—" The an 1 that talked with me came again, and waked 
me.” (1) The angelic messenger; (2) The renewed visit; (8) The 
prompt awakening. 

Verse 2.—‘'I have seen, and behold, a candlestick all of gold.” 
(1) Vision; (2) Amazement; (8) Symbolism ; () Instruction. 

erse 4.—‘' What are these, my lord?”’ (a) Impressive sights; (2) 
Wise inquiry; (3) Satisfactory information. 

Verse 6.—‘‘ This is the word of the Lord unto Zerubbabel.”” (1) 
God’s messages to men ; (2) God’s —- in teoching. 

‘* By my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” (1) By my Spirit only; 
(2) By | Spirit amply ; (3) By my Spirit freely. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ Before Zerubbabel thou eats becomeaplain.’’ (1) The 

(1) The mighty task; 


mountain ; (2) The leveler; (3) The plai 
erse 9.— His hands shall also dais it.” 
(2) The achieving hand; (3) The accomplishing power. 
erse 10.—"* Who hath despised the day of small things?” (1)A 
discouraging outlook ; (2) A contemptuous spirit ; (3) A keen rebuke. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


EMBLEMS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Water (John 8 :5; 7 : 87-39). 

Fire (Matt. 3 : 11). 

Wind (Ezek. 87 : 9, 10, 14 ; John 8 ; 8). 
Oil (Psa. 45 :7 ; Zech. 4: 2, 3, 11-14). 
Rain and dew (Deut, 82:2; Psa. 72 : 6). 
A dove (Matt. 3 : 16). 

A voice (Isa. 30 : 21 ; Matt. 10 : 20). 

A seal (Eph. 1 : 13, 14; 4 : 80). 

Cloven tongues (Acts 2 ; 3, 6-11). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


There are no intervening eVents. This lesson is the fifth 
in the series of visions. The time and place are the same as 
those of the last lesson. The persons in the vision are the 
interpreting angel and the prophet; but Zerubbabel also is 
mentioned. 


as though from sleep, and asks him what he sees. The vision 
is described in his answer ; namely, a candlestick with seven 
lamps, and seven pipes to each lamp, and two olive-trees, one 
on each side of the bow! (supplying the lamps, as afterwards 
appears), The prophet asks what these are, and an explana- 
tion is afterwards given; but the angel first declares the word 
of the Lord to Zerubbabel, proclaiming that not human 
power, but God’s Spirit, is truly effective; that therefore 
obstacles shall be removed before Zerubbabel, who shall cele- 





Lasson Toric: The Source of Power Reopened. 


brate the completion of the temple. This will be the attestas 


IxcipeNTs3—The interpreting angel wakens the prophet — 
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tion of the message from the Lord, whose world-wide power 
and care are specially granted to Zerubbabel. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


This chapter describes the fifth of the eight visions of the 
second prophecy in Zechariah. The historical situation and 
the literary relations with the context have been sufficiently 
noticed in connection with the last two lessons. 

The Contents of the Chapter.—It divides itself into four parts. 
The first part (vs. 1-6 a) is descriptive. The second part 
(vs. 6 6, 7) is a message stating the great truth and the com- 
forting promise principally set forth in the vision. The 
third part (vs. 8-10) is a second message, repeating the 
promise, and connecting it with the emblem of the plummet 
stone already introduced in the previous vision. ‘The fourth 
part (vs. 11-14) resumes the description, which had been left 
incomplete in the first part. In thus dividing the descrip- 
tion of what the prophet saw in his vision, and inserting the 
prophetic message between the two parts, this account differs 
from those of all.the other visions. In the others, the 
prophetic message, if there is one, follows the description. 
The idea suggests itself that the prophet, in first observing 
what was shown him, failed to notice some of the most sig- 
nificant parts of it, and had his attention called to these only 
after the messages had been given. . 

What the Prophet Saw in his Vision —In the center was a 
golden lampstand, bearing a general resemblance to the one 
made for the tabernacle, or those made for Solomon’s Temple. 
At the top was a “bowl,” or oil reservoir. On each of the 
seven branches of the lampstand was a lamp, and each lamp 
was connected with the reservoir by seven pipes. An olive- 
tree was standing on each side, with its branches extending 
over the lampstand. The proximity of the trees to the 
reservoir is especially noted in verse 3. So much the prophet 
noticed, and then asked for angxplanation, and received one. 
The explanation given did not make him see that the two olive- 
trees were as significant as they ought to be, and so he in- 
quired specifically concerning them (v.11). In the act of 
inquiring, apparently, his attention was directed to some- 
thing that he had not noticed before; for without waiting 
for a reply, he asks a fresh question in regard to this new 
phenomenon. On each olive-tree there is a remarkable 
formation, like an ear of grain (for that is the probable 
meaning of the word translated “olive branches” in verse 
12), and.by the side of each of these is a golden spout, and 
the two golden spouts are emptying out liquid gold; empty- 
ing it, apparently, into the reservoir of the lampstand. No- 
tice the changes in verse 12 in the Revised Version. 

Verse 1.—Waked me: The prophet had become lost in 
thought, meditating on the previous vision, so that he needed 
to be aroused.—TI have looked (in the Revised Version, “ have 
seen”): Better, “I see.” The prophet was describing what 
was, at that instant, before his vision. The “ candlestick ” 
of the Bible is a stand for lamps, and not for candles. 

Verse 2.—Seven pipes to the seven lamps: In the Revised 
Version, “seven pipes to each,” which is correct. 

The First Message.—This is given in three couplets of verse, 
and is more graphic if presented in that form to the eye: 


“ Not by power, and not by strength, 
But by my Spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts, 
* Who art thou, O great mountain ? 
° Before Zerubbabel, [thou becomest] table land. 
* And he shall bring out the chief stone, 
With uplifted shouts, Grace, grace to it.’’ 


Here notice five things: First, this vision is especially for 
Zerubbabel the prince, as the previous one was especially for 
Joshua the high-priest. Second, the two are carefully kept 
together in thought; the promise of the Branch, fulfilled in 
Zerubbabel, being referred to in the vision concerning Joshua, 
and the golden candlestick, a strong priestly symbol, appear- 
ing in the vision concerning Zerubbabel. Third, the vision 
has reference to the temple building by Zerubbabel, and a 
promise is made that he shall be enabled to bring the work 
to completion. Fourth, it is a time ‘of mountain-like dis- 
couragements. Fifth, the true source of encouragement is in 
Jehovah's Spirit, and not in anything finite. The Spirit can 
reduce mountains to plains, This last is the principal point 
in the message. 

Verse 6.—Not by might: The Hebrew word is one very 
widely used. The English word “ power” is much more flexi- 
ble to its various uses than is the word “might.” A power 
may be an army, and this translation is given in the margin; 
but it hardly fits. The Hebrew word is often used to denote 
wealth, which is a notable form of power; and that meaning 
would here fit better. But it is better still to regard the word 
here as generic in its meaning, denoting every form of merely 
human power. And as with this word, so with the filling out 
of the ellipsis im the statement. We get a good sense if we 
fill it out specifically, making the meaning to be that the 
building of the temple will be accomplished by God’s Spirit, 
and not by mere human power. But probably the true mean- 


that all achievements for God are accomplished, not by 
human power, but by his Spirit; the second couplet implies 
that this is true in the case of Zerubbabel, as in other cases; 
and the third implies that it is true of his temple-building 
work.—My Spirit: The doctrine of the Holy Ghost as one 
of the three persons of the divine Trinity, is not completely 
taught in the Old Testament ; but parts of this doctrine are 
there taught with great fulness and clearness. So far as it 
goes, the doctrine of the Spirit in his relations to the builders 
of the second temple (Hag. 2: 5; Zech. 4:6; 6:8; 7: 12) 
is essentially the same with the doctrine found in the New 
Testament. 

Verse 7.— Who art thou, O great mountain? It is easy to 
suppose that these words are addressed to some personal 
opponent of the Jews, who regarded himself as an impassable 
mountain across their path; but this is not necessary. The 
expression is highly poetic. Reduced to a prose form, it 
would be: Though the difficulties in Zerubbabel’s way seem 
insurmountable as mountains, they shall be made like a plain. 
If the overcoming energy were human, the case might be 
different ; but as opposed to the infinite power of the divine 
Spirit, mountains count for no more than pebbles.—Head 
stone: The stone that for some reason is regarded as the 
principal stone in the completed building, very likely the 
topmost stone, the laying of which completes the building. 
In any case, the completing of the building is the thing made 
prominent in the couplet.—Grace unio it: Words shouted in 
joy in celebration of the finishing of the structure ; perhaps 
primarily a prayer for divine favor upon it. 

The Second Message.—This message (vs. 9, 10) is held by 
many to be in verse, though most of the external marks of 
verse structure are lacking. If you divide .it into lines, the 
lines have no parallelism, either in length, or meaning, or 
rhythm. The message (see v. 8) is the word of Jehovah to 
the prophet, and is apparently uttered by the angel of Jeho- 
vah. The proof of this last statement is found in the analogy 
of this passage with the other parts of the discourse, and in 
certain peculiarities of the passage itself. 

Verse 9.—Thou shalt know: Grammatically, “thou” is the 
prophet.—Sent me: If the angel utters the message, then he 
is the person sent ; otherwise, we have the anomaly of Jeho- 
vah sending -himself. This whole prophecy of Zechariah 
enforces the idea that Jehovah was present with his people 
by his angel whom he sent, as well as by his Spirit. 

Verse 10.—The old version is so unintelligible in this 
verse, except where it agrees with the Revised Version, that 
the old may be neglected. The Revised Version translates in 
accord with an interpretation which is now very prevalent, 
but which I think to be incorrect; namely, that it is the 
seven eyes of Jehovah that are here represented as rejoicing 
to see the plummet in the hands of Zerubbabel.—For who 
hath despised: The matter is not important, but the meaning 
here is clearer if we translate in the present tense.— The day: 
The Hebrew has no definite article here. The question 
really is, Who is there that despises the times now present, as 
being a day of small things? The reference is to the class of 
people who, four months earlier, regarded the temple they 
were building “as nothing,” in comparison with the “ former 
house” (Hag. 2: 3). They were good people, interested in 
the building of the temple, but discouraged.—For they shall 
rejoice: The “for” has no warrant in the Hebrew. The 
conjunction is “and,” which may here be put in English as 
“even.” Even these discouraged people will rejoice when 
they see the successful end approaching.—Plummet: The 
Hebrew expression consists of two words, which might be 
represented by “the lead stone,” or “the tin stone.” The 
thing described is a plummet weight, made of heavy metal. 
If we suppose it to be the same plummet weight, with seven 
eyes engraved upon it, which the angel had previously set 
before Joshua (see Zech. 3: 9), the hypothesis removes all 
obscurity from both passages. Zerubbabel is a prince, and 
not a stone-layer. He will use the plummet, not to guide 
the work of building, but to test it. When they see the 
plummet in his hands, it will be a sign that the building is 
finished, and ready to be tested.— Even these seven: The word 
“even” is supplied in translation, though it is not italicized. 
This is a typical instance of one of the worst faults of the 
Revised Version. The suppf¥ing of this word commits the 
version to a particular interpretation of the whole sentence, 
and yet the Version conceals the fact that the word is sup- 
plied. If the “even” were italicized, as it ought to be, an 
English reader would instantly see that the translation is 
capable of being simplified by leaving dut the supplied words 
“even” and “ which,” and punctuating accordingly. Then 
the verse would read: “For who despiseth a day of small 
things? Even they [who despise] will rejoice when they 
see the plummet weight in the hand of Zerubbabel ; these 
seven are the eyes of Jehovah, they are darting to and fro in 
all the earth.” The plummet weight is assumed to be 
present, and “these seven” are the seven eyes engraved on it, 
and are not directly the eyes of Jehovah. This may account 
for the fact that “seven” and “they” are masculine in the 
Hebrew, as “seven” is in Zech.3:9. They should be femi- 
nine to justify the rendering given in the Version. Further, 





ing is generic, Zhen the first of the three couplets affirms 


by all laws of Hebrew syntaz, the relation of “ these seven” 


to “the eyes of Jehovah” is predicative, and not,attributive, 
as in the version. Against the translation which I propose is 
the objection that, if it be correct, then the pauses for reading 
marked by the Hebrew accents here do not coincide with the 
logical divisions of the thought; but this objection is not 
insuperable, 

The Vision as Illustrating the Messages.—The first message 
is introduced by the statement, “This is the word of Jeho- 
vah with regard to Zerubbabel” (v. 6). In other words, the 
word as given in the messages is simply a repeating of the © 
word as seen in the objects. Zerubbabel and his fellows had 
a work to do for God, and they were painfully conscious of 
the meagerness of their resources, and the greatness of the 
obstacles, and their own discouraged feelings. To give them 
heart, the prophet is authorized to promise them, in jubilant 
words, that they shall be enabled to complete their enter- 
prise,—to promise this in the name of the omnipresent Jeho- 
vah, who hassent them his angel, and whose Spirit is among 
them. He makes the promise in such terms as to remind 
them that the divine resources are measureless, How is all 
this illustrated in what the prophet saw? The answer seems 
obvious, Central in the vision is the golden lampstand, with 
its lamps, which may well represent the Jewish church of the 
period and its sacred work. Into the reservoir is pouring a 
steady and sufficient stream of that which is requisite to the 
performance of its functions. Where does the stream come 
from? Not from processes of human industry, but from the 
“sons of oil” rooted in earth on either hand. Etymologi- 
cally, it is impossible that “sons of oil” shall meun “anointed 
ones.” The idea is rather that of sources of oil supply. All 
the forces that are in attendance upon the Lord of the whole 
earth are available for helping those whom he chooses to 
help. His resources are various and abundant. They exist 
on the left hand as well as on the right. One tree would be 
enough, but there are two trees. One pipe to a lamp would 
be sufficient, but there are seven pipes. If he chooses, he can 
transcend nature, and accomplish without human hands the 
things that he ordinarily accomplishes through men. This 
is centrally the symbolism of the lesson. If you have a strong 
grasp of this, you may add details consistent with it as your 
judgment or your fancy may dictate. If you have not this 
strong grasp of the central idea, symbolical details will only 
confuse you. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The series of visions voychsafed to Zechariah in one night 
shows how sorely the leaders of the colony of returned exiles 
must have been troubled in reference to the great work for 
which especially its members had left Babylon. After six- 
teen years no progress worth naming had been made; and the 
long syspension of operations, through the successful oppo- 
sition of the Samaritans, had so dulled the edge of popular 
enthusiasm that indifference threatened to prevent any renewal 
of activity. Haggai was trying hard to rekindle the old feel- 
ing, but, though he had roused a passing outburst of energy, 
it had died away almost immediately. 

Zechariah, therefore, came forward to strengthen the hands 
of the aged seer, by independent agitation on the supreme 
question, He had already been favored with four visions, 
which he would doubtless publish forthwith, and now a fifth 
was sent to him. He had been as if asleep, when the angel 
who had spoken to him previously returned, and waked him 
to consciousness. On his opening his eyes, he found the 
scenery of a fifth vision before him, and he was asked by his 
heavenly visitor what he saw. “I have seen,” replied the 
prophet; “and behold there is a lamp-stand all of gold, and 
it has a bowl above it for holding oil, and there are seven 
lamps on it, and seven pipes from the bow] to feed them with 
oil; and two olive-trees stand by it, one on each side of the 
bowl.” 

Perplexed as to what this symbolized, Zechariah ventured 
to ask the angel its meaning, but received only a vague an- 
swer, which must have left him, as it leaves us, with many 
possibilities of speculation. In the previous vision, Joshua 
the high-priest is the prominent figure; in this, Zerubbabel 
takes his place. Of Joshua it had been said that, if he were 
true to Jehovah, and carried out his office as God desired, he 
would remain in the temple permanently, as judge and over- 
seer, and would no more be accused, but would walk freely to 
and fro between the ministering spirits who stand before God, 
and in whose presence the Adversary in the past had brought 
charges against him. The Messiah, moreover, the Branch 
from the root of David, would soon come. And the associate 
officials of Joshua, who heard this promise, as themselves 
men of insight and prophecy, were pledges of its fulfilment. 

A wondrous stone, besides, was set by God before Joshua, as 
a farther sign, seven eyes being divinely engraved on it,— 
mystical emblems, as we learn from Revelation, of “the seven 
highest Spirits which are before God’s throne” (Rev. 1 : 4), 
The stone thas taught that the work of raising the new temple 
was under the watchful guardianship of the supreme divine 
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love and care. It was to stand out, moreover, with its won- 
drous emblazonment of seven eyes on it, as the “head” or 
topmost “stone” of the temple,—its completion and orna- 
ment, shining resplendently far and wide, so that all sin 
would flee away from before the mysterious glance of these 
sacred eyes. Joshua had been absolved from all that was 
charged against him, and now the whole community would 
be cleared from all guilt in reference to their past neglect of 
the restoration of God’s house. It would, indeed, be the 
Messianic time, bringing peace and security under the vine 
and fig-tree. 

Then follows the vision of the seven lamps, fed with oil 
from the bowl over them. The seven lamps are the counter- 
part of the seven eyes on the stone of the former vision, sym- 
bolizing, like them, the same seven highest spirits of God, and 
also the all-present eyesof Jehovah himself, shining through all 
the world. The lamps themselves and their beams proclaim 
that from this divinely vouchsafed center stream forth all 
the energies of heavenly love and tender care, ever present, 
and ever ready to help. Thus favored, Zerubbabel will tri- 
umphantly finish the temple, in spite of all opposition, borne 
on, not by outward human power or skill, but by the Spirit 
of God, and protected by him. “ Who art thou,” asks the 
angel, “ O great mountain” (of difficulties)? ‘‘ Before Zerub- 
babel thou shalt be changed into a plain; and Jehovah, 
through Zerubbabel, after all the trying disappointments of 
past years, shall bring forth the finishing stone of the temple, 
amidst the shouting of Israel, invoking on it again and again 
the favor of heaven.” 

Then in plain language Zechariah announces what Jeho- 
vah has told him to say: “The hands of Zerubbabel have 
already laid the foundation of the temple; his hands shall 
also finish it; and thou shalt know that the Lord of hosts 
hath sent me unto you. For who will despise the present 
day of small things? The seven eyes of God see with joy 
the plummet in the hands of Zerubbabel, as he tries the per- 
fectness of the rising fabric; for these eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro through the whole earth.” 

Emboldened by this condescending explanation, the prophet 
now ventures to ask further: “ What is the meaning of the 
two olive-trees, one on each side of the lamp, and also what 
is meant by the two olive branches above the rest, at the side 
of the two golden tubes which empty the golden gil into the 
lamps below?” “ These,” said the angel, “ are the two heads 
of the state and of religion, who, before God, are anointed 
ones, commissioned for high tasks, and stand nearest and 
closest to him and his spirits, They are his highest servants 
in his kingdom on earth, and as such they enjoy his fullest 
illumination and his protecting guardianship.” There was 
therefore no need to hesitate respecting the recommencement 
of the temple works, or of any irresolution in their vigorous 
prosecution to final completeness. 

Sach a mode of encouraging political and religious leaders 
to the building of a temple seems strange to our ideas, but it 
is even now exactly in keeping with the ways of Orientals. 
A dervish who was anxious to further some religious object 
would be as much disposed as Zechariah to deal in metaphors; 
and it was the same in the days of our Lord, for his teaching 
was chiefly in parables. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 


THE SOURCE OF POWER. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D 


The preceding vision had reference to Joshua the priest, 
and showed him restored to his prerogative oc: entrance into 
the sanctuary. This one concerns his colleague Zerubbabel, 
the representative of civil power, as he of ecclesiastical, and 
promises thet he shall succeed in rebuilding the temple. The 
supposition is natural that the actual work of reconstruction 
was mainly in the hands of the secular ruler, 

Flesh is weak, and the prophet had fallen isio deep sleep, 
after the tension of the previous vision. That had been 
shown him by Jehovah, but in our lesson we have the same 
angel interpreter who had spoken with Zechariah before. 
He does not bring the vision, but simply wakes the prophet 
that he may see it, and directs. his attention to it by the ques- 
tion, “ What seest thou?” The best way to teach is to make 
the learner put his conceptions into definite words, We see 
things more clearly, and they make a deeper impression, 
when we tell what we see. How many lazy looks we give at 
things temporal as well as at things eternal, after which we 
should be unable to answer the angel’s question! It is not 
every one who sees what he looks at. 

The lesson has two parts,—the vision and its interpreta- 
tion, with related promises, 

The vision may be briefly disposed of. Its original is the 
great lamp which stood in the tabernacle, and was replaced 
in the Solomonic temple by ten smaller ones. These had 
been carried away at the captivity, and we do not read of 
their restoration. But the main thing to note is the differ- 
ences between this lamp and the one in the tabervacle, The 
description here confines itself to these: They are three,— 
the “bowl” or reservoir above the lamp, the pipes from it 


\ 


to the seven lights, and the two olive-trees, which stood on 
either side of the lamp, and replenished from their branches 
the supply in the reservoir. The tabernacle lamp had no 
reservoir, and consequently no pipes, but was fed with oil by 
the priests. The meaning of the variations, then, is plain. 
They were intended to express the fuller and more immedi- 
ately divine supply of oil. If the Revised Version’s render- 
ing of the somewhat doubtful numerals in verse 2 be accepted, 
each several light had seven pipes, thus expressing the per- 
fection of its supplies, 

Now, there can be no doubt about the symbolism of the 
tabernacle lamp. It represented the true office of Israel, as 
it rayed out its beams into the darkness of the desert. It 
meant the same thing as Christ’s words, “ Ye are the light of 
the world,” and as the vision of the seven golden candle- 
sticks, in Revelation 1: 12, 18, 20. The substitution of sepa- 
rate lamps for one with seven lights may teach the difference 
between the mere formal unity of the people of God in the 
Old Testament and the true oneness, conjoined with diversity, 
in the New Testament church, which is one because Christ 
walks in the midst, Zechariah’s lamp, then, called to the 
minds of the little band of restored exiles their high vocation, 
and the changed arrangements for the supply of that oil, 
which is the standing emblem for divine communications 
fitting for service, or, to keep to the metaphor, fitting to 
shine, signified the abundance of these. 

The explanation of the vision is introduced, as at Zechariah 
1: 9,19, by the prophet’s question of their meaning. His 
angelic teacher is astonished at his dulness, as indeed heavenly 
eyes must often be at ours, and asks if he does not know so 
familiar an object. The prophet’s “ No, my lord,” brings full 
explanation, Ingenuously acknowledged ignorance never 
asks Heaven for enlightenment in vain. 

First, the true source of strength and success, as shown by 
the vision, is declared in plain terms, What fed the lamp? 
Oil, which symbolizes the gift of a divine spirit, if not in the 
full personal sense as in the New Testament, yet certainly as 
a God-breathed influence, preparing prophets, priests, kings, 
and even artificers, for their several forms of service. Whence 
came the oil? From the two olive-trees, which though, as 
verse 14 shows, they represented the two leaders, yet set forth 
the truth that their power for their work was from God ; for 
the Bible knows nothing of “nature” as a substitute for or 
antithesis to God, and the growth of the olive and its yield 
of oil is his doing. 

This, then, was the message for Zerubbabel and his people, 
that God would give such gifts as they needed, in order that 
the light which he himself had kindled should not be 
quenched. If the lamp was fed with oil, it would burn, and 
there would be a temple for it to stand in. If we try to 
imagine the feebleness of the handful of discouraged men, 
and the ring of enemies round them, we may feel the sweet- 
ness of the promise which bid them not despond because they 
had little of what the world calls might. 

We all need the lesson; for the blustering world is apt to 
make us forget the true source of all real strength for holy 
service or for noble living. The world’s power at its mighti- 
est is weak, and the Church’s true power, at her feeblest, is 
omnipotent, if only she grasps the strength which is hers, 
and takes the Spirit which is given. The eternal antithesis 
of man’s weakness at his haughtiest and God’s strength even 
in its feeblest possessors, is taught by that lamp flaming, what- 
ever envious hands or howling storms may seek to quench it, 
because fed by oil from on high. Let us keep to God’s 
strength, and not corrupt his oil with mixtures of foul-smell- 
ing stuff of our own invention, 

Next, in the strength of that revelation of the source of 
might a defiant challenge is blown to the foe. The “ great 
mountain” is primarily the frowning difficulties which lifted 
themselves against Zerubbabel’s enterprise, and more widely 
the whole mass of worldly opposition encountered by God’s 
servants in every age. It seems to bar all advance; but an 
unseen hand crushes it down, and flattens it out into a level, 
on which progress is easy. The Hebrew gives the suddenness 
and completeness of the transformation with great force; for 
the whole clause “ thou shalt become a plain” is one word in 
the original, 

Such triumphant rising abo¥e difficulties is not presump- 
tion when it has been preceded by believing gaze on the 
source of strength. If we have taken to heart the former 
words of the prophet, we shall not be in danger of rash over- 
confidence, if we calmly front obstacles inthe path of duty, 
assured that every nfountain shall be made low A brave 
scorn of the world, both in its sweetnesses and its terrors, 
befits God’s men, and is apt to fulfil its own confidences; for 
most of these terrors are like ghosts, who will not wait to 
be spoken to, but melt away if fairly faced. Nor should we 
forget the other side of thig thought; namely, that it is the 
constant drift of Providence to abase the lofty in mind, and 
to raise the lowly. What is high is sure to get many knocks 
which pass over lower heads. To men of faith every moun- 
tain shall either become a plain or be cast into the sea. 

Then follows, on the double revelation of the source of 
strength and the futility of opposition, the assurance of the 
successful completion of the work, The stone which is to 





crown the structure shall be brought forth and set ir its 
place amid jubilant prayers_not offered in vain, that “grace” 
—that is, the protecting favor of God—may rest on it. 

The same thought is reiterated and enlarged in the next 
“word,” which is somewhat separated from the former, as if 
the flow of prophetic communication had paused for a mo- 
ment, and then been resumed. In verse 9 we have the assur- 
ance, so seldom granted to God’s workers, that Zerubbabel 
shall be permitted to complete the task which he had begun. 
It is the fate of most of us to inherit unfinished work from 
our predecessors, and to bequeath the like to our successors. 
And, in one aspect, all human work is unfinished, as being 
but a fragment of the fulfilment of the mighty purpose which 
runs through all the ages. Yet some are more happy than 
others, in that they see an approximate completion of their 
work. But whether it be so or not, our task is to “do the 
little we can do, and leave the rest with God,” sure that he 
will work all the fragments into a perfect whole, and content 
to do the smallest bit of service for him. Few of us are 
strong enough to do separate building. We are liker coral 
insects, whose reef is one, though its makers are millions, 

Zerubbabel finished his task, but its end was but a new be- 
ginning of an order of things of which he did not see the end, 
There are no beginnings or endings, properly speaking, in 
human affairs, but all is one unbroken flow. One man only 
has made a real new beginning, and that is Jesus Christ; and 
he only will really carry his work to its very last issues. He 
is Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending. He is 
the foundation of the true temple, and he is also the head- 
stone of the corner, the foundation on which all rests, the 
apex to which all runs up. ‘“ When he begins, he will also 
make an end,” 

The completion of the work is to be the token that the 
“angel who spake with me” was God’s messenger. We can 
know that before the fulfilment, but we cannot but know it after. 
Better to be sure that the message is from God while yet the 
certainty is the result of faith, than to be sure of it after- 
wards, when the issue has shaftered and shamed our doubts, 

If we realize that God’s Spirit is the guarantee for the 
success of work done for God, we shall escape the vulgar 
error of measuring the importance of things by their size, as, 
no doubt, many of the builders were doing. No one will help 
on the day of great things who despises that of small ones. 
They say that the seeds of the “big trees” in California 
are the smallest of all the conifers. I do not vouch for 
the truth of the statement, but God’s work always begins 
with little seeds, as the history of the Church and of every 
good cause shows, “ What do these feeble Jews?” sneered 
the spectators of their poor little walls, painfully piled up, 
over which a fox could jump. They did very little, but they 
were building the city of God, which has outlasted all the 
mockers, Men -might look with contempt on the humble 
beginning, but other eyes than theirs looked at it with other 
emotions, The eyes which in the last vision were spoken of 
as directed on the foundation stone, gaze on the work with 
joy. These are the seven eyes of “the Lord,” which are 
“the seven Spirits of God, sent forth into all the earth” 
(Rev. 5 : 6). The Spirit is here contemplated in the 
manifoldness of his operations rather than in the unity of 
his person, 

Thus the closing assurance, which involves the success of 
the work, since God’s eyes rest on it with delight, comes 
round to the first declaration, “ Not by might, nor by power, 
but by my Spirit.” Note the strong contrast between “ de- 
spise” and “ rejoice.” What matter the scoffs of mockeM, if 
God approves? What are they but fools who look at that 
which moves his joy, and find in it only food for scorn? 
What will become of their laughter at last? If we try to 
get so near God as to see things with his eyes, we shall 
be saved from many a false estimate of what is great and 
what is small, and may have our own poor little doings 
invested with strange dignity, because he deigns to behold 
and bless them. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D. 


Having an idea to express, the question is how to convey 
it? Painting, statuary, pantomime, literature, are all avail- 
able. God has plenty of other means. To impress the idea 
of multitudes, the sounds of the sea become his page, and the 
star-studded heavens his scroll. 

In the midst of this opposition of enemies and despair of 
friends how shall he say that the temple building is his 
work? God is light, let his symbol appear. But earthly 
lights give out. He cannot use the permanent sun, for that 
is common, and it would be difficult to engraft a new significa- 
tion on it, So let all nature stand responsible for that light. 
Put two oil-bearing trees beside it, and let them pour all the 
power of nature in an unusual way to sustain that light, 
That hallowed light is pot from man’s might or power or 
cbntrivance, but from the Spirit of God. He changes soil to 





trees, oil, light, ideas, by golden and other far richer means, 
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Never mind how littie the man, when one bas so great a 
God. His expression is always beyond our reception. 

But we are not left to interpret by our poor understanding. 
God makes his symbolism clear bg words. We have the 
mouth of two witnesses. 

O thou great mountain of opposition of enemies, of indif- 
ference of friends, of denial or prohibition of kings, be a 
plain! Inspiration would not take time to pause to put in 
the useless “ thou shalt become” we put in our translation. 
The mountain and the resultant plain were seen in some 
twinkling that saw God. 

Fire is one of God’s favorite symbols of speech,—the lamp 
to Abraham, the burning bush, the pillar to Israel, shekinah, 
Carmel, tongues of fire, Christecame to send fire, baptism of 
fire, lamps of fire before the throne, glass mingled with fire, 
lake of fire, etc. We want to know the meanings of such a 
tongue, or its lightning swiftness will outrun our mental fol- 
lowing. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The angel that tulked with me came again, and waked me, as a 
man that is wakened out of his-sleep(v.1). It is not always the 
preacher's fault that his hearers go to sleep. Paul was more 
than an average sermonizer; but he couldn’t keep all his 
congregation awake until his service was through with. 
And here it seems that a prophet needed arousing, while an 
angel was preaching to him. It is the weakness of the flesh 
that leads to any such sleeping; but it is a weakness that is 
surer to show itself in religious exercises than anywhere else, 
Men who would keep awake in a theater to hear a popular 
play from beginning to end, or who would never doze while 
there was a chance to make money in sharp competition, 
have been known to snore or nod in sermon time. It seems 
that this angel was able to arouse his hearer. In that he 
was superior to the ordinary preacher. 

And he said, ... What seest thou? (v.2.) There is nothing 
like a plain question to force attention on a half-asleep or a 
newly waked hearer. If you have anything to show to a 
sluggish scholar, don’t begin by telling him what it is, but 
ask him what he sees. This is the best way in the world to 
interest the youngest children in any picture you may show 
them. Ask them what they see there, or if they can point 
out in it a horse, or a dog, or a house, ora man. This gives 
them something to do, and sets all their faculties at work in 
its doing. And the same plan is the one for Bible study and 
teaching. Ask your scholars to look at the text, and say 
what they find in it. Don’t tell ‘them anything until you 
find what they can tell you. They will learn most in this 
way, and you may learn more than you think for. 

I answered, ... What are these, my lord? (v. 4.) If we want 
to learn, we must ask questions as well as answer them. 
Whoever is willing to be a teacher is willing to be ques- 
tioned. We need never fear giving offense by questioning in 
a proper spirit those who are teaching us. We can even ask 
questions of God,—ask him what our duty is, ask him how to 
do what we have to do, ask him to tell us whatever we need 
to know or to do in his service, and he will give us an answer. 
It is very certain that we can never gain the wisdom we 
ought to have without asking questions. It is a foolish pride 
or a culpable neglect which would keep us from this mode of 
acquirement. 

Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts (v. 6). It is hard for Christians to accept this as a 
practical truth in ordinary religious activities. They will 
think that a church is stronger for having wealthy members ; 
that fifty rich men and women—with the average spirituality 
of the rich—are worth more just there for the “ support of 
the gospel” and the extension of Christ’s kingdom than one 
plain man or one poor woman full of the Holy Ghost, pray- 
ing and working in that field. They cannot but feel that costly 
buildings, eloquent preaching, fine music, and a large congre- 
gation, have a good deal to do with church efficiency. Good 
rooms and improved machinery are supposed by some excel- 
lent people to be really essential toa first-clats Sunday-school, 
And, at all events, the normal class and the teachers’-meeting 
and the best lesson-helps are counted no unimportant sources 
of power. But while the Holy Spirit can and does make 


good use of all such things in their piace, they are in them- 


selves of no might, of no power, for the Spirit’s work. Unless 
they are used by the Spirit, they amount to nothing for 
Christ’s cause. No Bible study, no Sunday-school teaching, 
no preaching, or praying, or praising, or giving, are of any 
account except as they are made effective by the Holy Spirit. 
Do you always realize that? 

The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this house ; 
his hands shall also finish it (v.9). God honors those who 
honor him. Although he never needs their help, he accepts 
their service, and approves the spirit which prompts them to 


hold of a work, he will never be able to finish a work. The 
surest way of having God’s blessing in doing a good thing is 
by beginning to do a good thing, and sticking atdt. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


1. What Zechariah saw.—He saw a golden candlestick 
with seven arms, and on each arm a lamp. He saw above 
the candlestick a golden bowl connecting with the lamps. 
He saw above the bowl two olive-trees, one on each side of 
the bowl. He saw the oil from the olive-trees fill the bowl. 
This is what he saw. 

2. What he heard.—He heard the angel say, “ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts,” He heard other words of encouragement that cheered 
his heart, and that were destined to cheer the hearts of those 
to whom he was to bring the divin@ message. 

3. What did all this mean ?—It meant words of hearty en- 
couragement for the Jews in their difficult circumstances. 
The candlestick was the Jewish Church. The two olive- 
trees were the two leaders of the peoplé, Zerubbabel and 
Joshua. This is the interpretation of most commentators, 
though it is not definitely so stated in the text. Might they 
not be representatives of the divine power that was to fill 
and empower the Church’ to give light? This is at least 
possible. But, whatever they stood for, they taught that 
there was power at hand for the meeting of the wants of the 
feeble Church that was struggling with such odds. By this 
power, which in the ultimate analysis was from above, they 
were to coniplete the building which they had begun, and 
that, too, in the lifetime of their civil ruler Zerubbabel. 

4. What does all this mean for us?—It shows forth the 
secret source of power of all God’s children. Like the Jews, 
they often find themselves surrounded with many difficulties. 
They see the arm of flesh arrayed against them, and realize 
that their own strength is weakness, and then they tend to 
discouragement. Their enemies say, ‘“ What do these feeble 
folk?” and fall to deriding them. To the Church at such 
times there comes the comforting divine message, “‘ Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” Many a time when the way has seemed to be utterly 
blocked, this power divine has opened the way, and has 
brought God's people out, and set their feet in a large place. 
Witness Luther in Germany, Wesley in England, Jonathan 
Edwards in America. The power of the Church as against 
that of the world has always been insignificant, till we take 
into consideration that invisible divine power that lies behind 
the people of God. Then the aspect of affairs changes, and 
we see that the Church is mjghty and shall prevail. But 
the Church does not always realize this, and so at times be- 
comes discouraged. Then it is that God speaks to her, and 
bids her be of good cheer; for more are they that are for 
her than they that be against her. 

There is another lesson for the Church in all this. In our 
days we are tempted to think that the Church is all-powerful. 
In this land we count her numbers and estimate her wealth. 
We write to the papers and tell how many church edifices we 
have built in the past year. All this is well enough, unless 
it leads us to rely on numbers and money. If it has this 
effect, it is ill and only ill. It leads us to rely on the arm of 
flesh, and to say, “I am rich, and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing.” Then it is that God says, “ Thou knowest 
not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, 
and naked” (Rev. 3:17). It is not by numbers, or by wealth, 
or intellect, that the Church will win the battle, but only as 
she realizes that she has no power of herown. “ When I 
am weak, then am I strong,” says the apostle; and this is 
true of the Church of Christ always and everywhere. The 
minister who fails to realize this has lost his power, and the 
evangelist who forgets it may have crowds, but he will have 
no conversions. §So, too, in the Sunday-school, we see many 
who look at things outward, and are satisfied. What a 
hideous mistake! ~~ 

5. What does this mean for me ?—For if I do not learn a 
lesson from it for myself, this bit of God’s Word will be of no 
help tome. I may learn that in all my fight with tempta- 
tion my success depends on the help of the Almighty. What- 
ever my temptations, whatever my difficulties, there is power 
at my disposal ; and that is power omnipotent. “Oh!” says 
the child to itself, “ my minister has power, but I have none.” 
No, child ; the minister has poyer only as he gets it from 
God, and God has not promised his power to ministers only. 
It is free to all, old and young. The smallest child can have 
it as well as the wisest man; and the wisest man is as abso- 
lutely dependent upon it as is the smallest child. This being 
the case, the teacher may well impress upon his class the 
cheering fact that all power is his, if only he desires to avail 
himself of it. 

We may also learn that lesson which never comes amiss to 





offer it. Ifa man, from right motives, takes hold to start a 
Sunday-school, to build « church, or to found a college, God 
is quite likely to give him a success in it beyond all buman 
“probability. Que thing is very certain, if a man never takes | 


any of God’s people,—tbat it is not church-membersbip, or 
| perttotpation in the sacraments of bapiism or the Lord’s 
| Sapper, or anything merely earthly, on which we must rely ; 








but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” There, and 

there only, is our help; for our help cometh from him which 

hath made heaven and earth, I will therefore lift up mine 

eyes unto the hills; for from thence cometh my help. My 

help cometh from him alone. 

New York City. ‘ 
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HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 6 





What was the name of the prophet who had visions in the 

night? Who sent the visions and the angels to Zechariah ? 

What was the name of the high-priest he saw beside the 

angel? How was Joshua clothed? What was the meaning 

of the soiled garments? When Zechariah heard the words 

“TI have caused thine iniquity to pass from thee,” did he 

understand, as we do now, that for Jesus’ sake our sins will 

be forgiven ? 

Another Night Vision.—The angel came again to Zechariah ; 

he roused him as if from sleep to see the sight he was about 

to show him, and to hear what he would say. The angel 

asked him what he saw, for in the vision something was 
shining right before him. He answered the angel, ‘‘I have 
looked,” and then he told what he saw. It was a candlestick 
of pure gold, like the one that Moses made from the pattern 
God gave to him for the candlestick in the holy place in the 
tabernacle and afterward in the temple. (No description 
could give children a very definite idea of this without some- 
thing for the eye to see; for impressions through the sense 
of sight are most clear and lasting. A good picture of the 
golden candlestick is needed here, or to use the blackboard, 
Those teachers who prefer can prepare at home on a sheet of 
cardboard a correct representation.) On a base or stand were 
seven hollow tubes or pipes of gold, with a lily-shaped bowl 
upon the top of each for a lamp where the flame would burn 
and give light. One of these was an upright stem in the 
center and three upon each side, making in all the seven 
lamps. The lamps needed to be always filled with ofl; on 
each side stood an olive-tree. Why should olive-trees be 
standing there? Because the berries which grow on an 
olive-tree are to be crushed, and oil comes from them, such 
as the Lord said should be used for the tabernacle lamps, 
Now, can you tell what Zechariah saw in his vision? He 
did not understand it, and asked the angel, “ What are these, 
my lord?” Sometimes when your mother or teacher shows 
you a picture, and you do not see what it stands for, does she 
seem surprised, and say to you, “ My child, don’t you know 
what it means”? So in the vision the angel asked Zechariah, 
and he was not ashamed to say, “ No, my lord,”—to confess 
that he did not know. ° 

The Word of the Lord.—The angel did'not go on talking 
about the oil or the lamp, but he told the prophet what the 
Lord said ta Zerubbabel the governor. He was trying to 
build again the temple; he had many trials; the people were 
poor and few compared to the days when Solomon was king 
and the first temple was built, They were discouraged, and it 
seemed as if they could not finish the work. The angel an- 
swered in the words of the Lord to their leader, our golden 
text for to-day. - The Lord would show that except the Lord 
chose to finish the work it would be vain for them to try; 
but, if he chose to do it, all the trials and hindrances could 
not keep it from being finished. That was what the vision 
was to teach the prophet, and through him teach the governor 
and all the people. Was it the pure beaten gold of the can- 
dlestick or the almond flowers and lilies of gold that gave 
light? It was the oil flowing through the gold pipes or stems 
to each of the seven burners. Did the oil need to flow all the 
time to keep the flame pure and clear? That was what was 
meant by the olive-trees close by, showing that the supply 
of oil must not cease. What does the verse say of might and 
power? The Holy Spirit is to every life and every work 
what the oil isto the lamp, Jesus told his disciples of the 
Holy Spirit, and said he chould teach them and guide them into 
all truth, bring all things to their remembrance, and show 
them what to do and how to live. So the Spirit was to 
guide Zerubbabel and the people in all they were trying to 
do for God, 

Promise of Success.—The Lord cheered the hearts of the 
people. The augel called their troubles a mountain. Did 
you ever hear anybody, when tired and worried, say, “I 
.do have mountains of trouble”? The Jews thought they 
had, and the angel said that before Zerubbabel the moun- 
tain should become a plain, That means the troubles should 
all be smoothed away and the work of temple-building be 
finished. He told of the good time coming, when the last 
stone should be laid, and the people would shout for gladness 
and praise God for his grace and help. 

Zerubbabel Shall Finish It.—The word of the Lord came to 
Zechariah. After the lesson by the vision of the candlestick, 
plain words of comfort and of promise were spoken to him. 
“The hands of ‘Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this 
house; his hands shall also finish it.” Could promise be 
plainer than that? Some of the people were not contented 
or satisfied, Perbaps they talked of the wealth and splendor 





for to us too the message is, “ Not by might, nor by power, 
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David and Solomon, of the grand old years that had gone by, 
and they called their own time and work “ the day of small 
things.” But the Lord reproved them for that, and said they 
should yet rejoice and see the success of Zerubbabel’s work in 
the completed temple. God often uses little things to do great 
work for him. The words and love of a little child have 
often touched the heart of a wicked man, and changed his 
whole life from sin to loving Christ. A little seed planted 
in springtime, or dropped by bird orsquirrel, and covered with 
earth, may grow "nd become a great tree. Should an oak- 
tree despise the little acorns falling from its strong spreading 
branches? Why not? Did God know the heart of each 
one of the builders? did he know the fault-finding, com- 
plaining ones? Did he hear the feeble voices that asked for 
help? and did he know every one who gave thanks and praise 
for his Spirit to cheer and help? Oh, yes! then, even as 
now, all things were open to him; for he watches and knows 
every thought and heart through the whole earth. 
Louisville, Ky. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, THe CaNnDLEsTICK (vs. 1-3).—What angel is meant ? 
(Zech. 1:9.) Why should there be the break caused by the 
angel’s seeming departure and return? How could the 
prophet have fallen asleep again after his former visions? 
Instead of “candlestick,” what word would we use? Of 
what shape, probably, was this in the vision? (Exod, 25: 
81-37.) What was the purpose of the bowl? of the pipes? 
What sort of oil did the Jews use for their lamps? (Exod, 
27 : 20.) What was the purpose of the trees, then? (Zech. 
4: 12-14.) 

2. Tur INTERPRETATION (vs. 4-6).—Was it not plain what 
these things were? Why did the prophet atk? Why might 
the prophet have been expected to understand the meaning 
of these symbols? Why was it better, even if Zechariah 
had understood, for him to have the angel’s interpretation? 
When is it especially hard to confess ignorance? What does 
the candlestick symbolize? (Rev. 1:20.) Why is this a fit 
symbol? (Matt. 5: 14-16.) What are some points of like- 
ness between light and the Christian’s work? What are 
some points where the symbol fails? What is hinted by the 
single lamp-stand ? (John 17 : 21.) What by the varied 
lamps? (John 10: 16; 1 Cor. 12:20.) Why is the number 
seven chosen so often for such sympols? (Rev. 2:1; 4:5; 
5:1, etc.) What does the oil represent? (v. 6.) How does 
the Holy Spirit act upon, and in, human lives? (John 16: 
8-11, 13; Rom, 8 : 16, 26; Gal. 5: 16, 22, 23.) Why is the 
supply of this spiritual power continual and “exhaustless? 
Why do we receive it intermittently? How does Christ 
illustrate this? (John 15: 1-8.) What would a deeper un- 
derstanding of the docrine of the Holy Spirit do for Chris- 
tendom? What would it do for the individual Christian? 
What was signified by the two branches from the trees to the 
bowl? (Zech. 4: 12-14.) Who weve theses anointed ones? 
(Ezra 3:2.) Where in the New Testament is this same 
imagery used? (Rev. 11:4.) When may a Christian rest 
satisfied without being one of these conductors of spiritual 
power to the world? Why may the humblest, as well as the 
most exalted, hopefully seek. to become such transmitters ? 
(Matt. 11: 25.) What are some of the joys of such service? 
What may have been some of Zerubbabel’s discouragements 
to which verse 6 would be pertinent? If there is a contrast 
between “ power” and “might,” what is it? In what kinds 
of “ power” and “ might” do Christians sometimes confide ? 
How are they often shown their mistake? Why is it that 
earthly power and might do not avail for Christian work ? 

8. Tur ENcouRAGEMENT (vs. 7-10).—What were some of 
the mountain-high difficulties in the way of Zerubbabel’s 
undertakings? In what way were some of them being re- 
moved even then? (Ezra 6:7.) What are some mountains 
that confront every Christian in his work? By what varied 
means does Christ level them? What is Christ’s formula for 
mountain-erasure? (Mark 11: 23.) What “ head-stone”’ is 
meant in verse 7? (v. 9.) Who were to shout, “ Grace, 
grace unto it”? Why? What is the best proof of the 
visions that God sends to us? What were some of the “small 
things” of Zerubbabel’s day? What are some of the small 
things of history that have proved exceedingly great? Why 
are the despisers of small things unlikely, save in God's 
mercy, to rejoice? Why was the plummet in Zerubbabel’s 
hands a favorable sign for the temple? Where were “those 
seven ” first mentioned? (Zech. 3: 9.) How is God’s omni- 
present oversight, “through the whole earth,” an assurance 
of the power of small things? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What did Zechariah see in his vision? 2. How were 
the seven lamps fed? 3. What was that intended to teach 
the prophet and his persecuted people? (golden text.) 4. How 
are good people like light? 5. What keeps the lamp burn- 








ing? 6. What keeps the light of Christians burning brightly? 
7. What happens to a Christian’s light when he trusts to power 
or knowledge or money, or anything but the Holy Spirit, to 
keep it bright ? 


Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


HOW TO BE POWERFUL. 








ANCIENT RAISE AN ARMY. 


| TME mopern \V AY: GET INFLUENCE. 
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TRUE HAVE GOD'S SPIRIT. | 





“There shall not any man be able to stand be- 
fore thee.” 
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IS TOO SPRONG THE LORD. 





LORD, INCREASE OUR FAITH. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove.” 
* Jesus, my Lord, to thee I cry.” 

“ Work, for the night is coming.” 
“*O God, our help in ages past.” 

“ How sweet, my Saviour, to repose,’ 
* Onward, Christian soldiers.” 


The method of social progress is that of differentiation of 
function, Society moves from the simple organization to the 
complex. Duties devolved upon a single person or official 
in the earlier stages are distributed among several in the 
later. The primitive ruler is not only legislator, judge, and 
executive, but also the general in time of war, and priest in 
all the public offices of religion. Official and priestly life are 
so closely blended that religion becomes “a branch of the 
civil service.” And where priests are found which possess 
no civil functions, this is because they are at the head of 
groups which have lost political authority, or represent 
offices which have become obsolete. Thus in Rome even 
after the abolition of the kingship as a political office, there 
was a “little sacrificing king” (rez sacrificulus) to perform 
those religious acts which only a king could. The same was 
true in Athens, and probably in other ancient cities. 

The Mosaic code represents a more advanced stage of de- 
velopment in this respect than does any other of antiquity. 
The limitation of the priestly office to a single family of a 
single tribe was a rudimentary recognition of the separate- 
ness of religious from civil functions. Moses and Aaron, 
ruler and priest side by side, served as a model for later ages. 
The punishment of Uzzah for touching the ark, and of King 
Uzziah for attempting to offer sacrifice, emphasized the dis- 
tinctness of the Levitical and Aaronic functions from those 
of civil life. 

Yet in Hebrew law and history the distinctness is but im- 
perfectly realized. Indeed, it was not possible that it should 
be otherwise. The great truth which Jesus uttered before 
Pilate, “ My kingdom is not of this world,” could not have 
been taught to the earlier generations, because, through “ the 
hardness of their hearts,”—tuat is, the limitation of their 
ideas, or their mental dullness, not their natural corruption, 
—they would not have been able to bear it. Even after its 
proclamation before the official representative of the world’s 
lawgivers, it required ages for the Church itself to absorb it. 
When Constantine became a Christian emperor, he took in 
the Christian system much the same place as his predecessors 
had done in the pagan religion. It wag in the conflict of the 
emperors with the popes that the truth began to emerge. It 
is in the peaceful and entirely tolerant relations of a Christian 
State to a free Church, as best shown in our own country, that 
we get the nearest to a full realization of the principle. 

The Book of Ezra is notable for the clearness with which 
it brings the duality of civil and religious functions into 
view. The “two sons of oil,” Joshua the high-priest and 
Zerubbabel the Branch from the stem of David, are equally 
the channels of divine blessing to the people. Both stand in 
direct relations to God, and derive their authority from him. 
Neither owes his authority to the other, and it is in the spirit 
of friendly co-operation that they are to discharge their 
ministry to the people. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The source of power in God's work on earth stands out as 
the teaching of this lesson; and the certainty of success in 
the line of his plans, in spite of all opposition. 

“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” God’s Spirit dwells in the heart of the be- 





liever in Jesus, and what the Spirit of God prompts to can 
be compassed by the believer, even in the lack of all the 
means or agencies that would seem indispensable to such an 
undertaking. .°@ 

“Who art thou, O great mountain?” which standeth in 
the way of the one whom God calls to go forward. “Before 
Zerubbabel [or any other servant of God set to a great work] 
thou shalt become a plain.” Faith shall remove the moun- 
tain which confronts us in the path of duty; and the way 
shall be made as a plain before us. 

The machinery of the universe is arranged for the prosecu-’ 
tion of God’s work. All the lamps and all the supply-pipes 
that are needful are ready in their place; and the eyes of the’ 
Lord are watchful for the confpletion of his purpose, and for: 
the help of his people. 

The day of small things in the doing of God’s work is the 
day of preparation for great things, to be rejoiced over when 
the issue is made known to the universe. 


ADDED POINTS. 

Whenever a man is wakened out of his sleep, there are 
new things for him to see as lessons for his guidance. 

We cannot understand all of God’s lessons to us without 
special instruction, and we ought always to be ready to seek 
that instruction. 

In dark times in God’s service we ought to be anticipating 
better times, That which seems a cause of sorrow now shall 
be a cause of joy by and by. 

He who begins a good work for God may hope to see it 
completed in God’s time. . 

Who shall say what are small things, and what are great 
ones, in God’s providences ? 

God’s eyes are everywhere; and he who is in God’s ser- 
vice in God’s sight need have no fear of being overlooked or 
forgotten in his place in God’s providence. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


—_—_——— -s 


A “NEIGHBORHOOD BIBLE-CLASS” ON 
MONDAY EVENINGS. 


A Monday evening Bible-class,—in what respect might 
it differ from the ordinary class of adults in the Sunday- 
school ? 

A “Neighborhood Bible-class ” has recently been or+ 
ganized by the Rev. William C. Covert, pastor of the 
Merriam Park Presbyterian Church of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The question before him was, “ How to get those 
people in touch with the Word who are not habitual 
church-goers, much less students of the Bible?” In a 
community composed of busy, thrifty professional men, 
business managers, clerks, and others, such as make up 
many a pleasant city suburb, there may be, in spite of 
its high degree of intelligence, a lack of interest in, and 
knowledge of, the Bible. In such a neighborhood, where 
the trend of affairs was strongly towards unprofitable 
winter evening entertainments, Mr. Covert’s plan is 
having a predominating influence this winter, elicit- 
ing most remarkable interest throughout that com- 
munity, and doing more to stir up an active, enthusi- 
astic appreciation of the Bible than anything ever tried 
by that church. Non-churchgoers, among others, were 
“asked to contribute something to the work of the class, 
and people who have never darkened the door of a Sun- 
day-school room since childhood are taking hold of this 
humble means with aggressive interest.” 

Preparatory to the organization of this class of seventy- 
five members, the pastor preached a “short series of 
practical sermons on Sunday mornings, covering various 
phases of the general subject of Bible study. This was 
followed by a circular letter to the constituency, enfor- 
cing the ideas of the series, and proposing the plan which 
later crystallized in a line of topics,” printed in pamphlet 
form, with blank interleaved pages. On thesecond page 
the plan was outlined as one that contemplated the 
awakening of popular interest, and,was not intended to 
ear the tests of any severe, rigid system of Bible study. 
It is also explained that more careful work is in mind 
for another season; 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED ABOUT OUR 
PLAN OF WORK. 

1. That we have sacrificed chronological order for the sake 
of variety. 

2. That this is only a gathering up of loose ends in order to 
deeper study next season. 

3. That, while apparently rambling, our course has a definite 
aim. The character of our class shapes our methods. 

4. That this is a short, popular study of the great Book; con- 
sequently many grand themes are of necessity left untouched. 

5. That history is but the setting of the jewel ; so look deeper 
for the great truths taught. . 





6, That we will study chiefly in the Old Testament for two- 
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reasons: (1) The Old forms the basis of the New; (2) The 
great bulk of people’s ignorance lies here, 

7. That our search is for a clearer, more definite knowledge 
of truth as it comes through this divine revelation, and not 
to support theories, or groom hobbies, or bolster up partisan 
positions that any of us may happen to hold. 

8. That, if you cannot appear as announced, you must choose 
a substitute, and notify the leader of the same. 


The class meets on alternate Mondays, from the middle 
of October to the middle of March. Bible students of 
other churches in St. Paul and Minneapolis were invited 
to share in the instructing. Two pages, from different 
parts of the interleaved handbook, will show the usual 
order of exercises : 


NOVEMBER 28 (1892). 
Roll call, 


Prayer. 

Practical talk: “‘ Mow I’ve Used the Bible among my Chil- 
dren.”” Mrs. C. O. Vancleve. 

Paper: “ Manuscripts of the Bible.” Mr. W. P. Kirkwood. 

Charaeter sketch: “Isaiah.” Mr. G. H. Tiffany. 

Archeological topic: “‘ Medicine.” Dr. Andrew Henderson. 

Life of Christ (continued): Read Luke 4. 

Discussion. 


; FEBRUARY 12 (1893). 
Roll call. 


Prayer. 

Practical talk: ‘‘Moses and Modern Jurisprudence,” Hon. 
8. J. R. MeMillen. 

Paper: “The Bible, Tablets, and Hieroglyphs.” Dr. 8. G. 
Cobb. — 

Character sketch: “Ruth.” Mrs. L. H. Bishop. 

Analysis: “ Book of Esther.” Mrs. H. G. Coykendall. 

Archeological topic: ‘‘ Methods of Warfare.” Colonel E. H. 
Milham. 

Life of Christ (continued): Read Luke 10, 11. 

Discussion. . 


PROMPTINGS TO CHRISTIAN GIVING. 
The one simple way of Christian giving is to put your 
hand down into your pocket and—give. Any fashion 
eof giving by which a large part of the offering is ab- 
sorbed in the process of securing the remainder is a 
“fashion of this world” that, to say the least, is folly. 
When a man spends five dollars at a festival in order 
that the managers may clear two dollars of the five, what 
is it but virtually throwing away three dollars when he 
might give the whole five dollars outright ? 

. How to get you to put your 2 into your pocket, 
that you may give outright gnd in a straightforward 
fashion,—that is the practical question of method. A 
good many sorts of promptings may be proper in their 
time and place, such as the following illustrations of the 
principle. 

The Messiah Reformed Mission, recently organized at 
Ninth Street and Snyder Avenue, Philadelphia, in its 
struggles for a deserved existence has brought a part of 
its special needs before the congregation by stenciling 
them, in large letters, on a sheet several feet wide and 
long. This remains constantly hanging on the wall in 
the main audience-room, “ the observed of all observers.” 
Whenever a member of the congregation, a visitor, or a 
wealthy friend, is moved to provide for one of the itenis, 
a line is drawn through that one, checking it off,—as is 
done below by the dashes before the figures,—those yet 
unpaid staring the congregation in the face with mute 
appeal. The diagram, as prepared by the pastor, the 
Rev. Henry Tesnow, is in this form, and it will be seen 
that all the needs are not yet met. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEEDS OF THE MESSIAH 
REFORMED MISSION, 





Estimated cost. 





BD BINED (NINE) 50.05.06 cccivecevercisececcoss costo nectes $10 
SIL BON. acccsce ccncincincsbetnsahooebepsacieuedeedion —ae 2) 
IUNEE WEINED Scr 000s co gsbe coctagcectes sonvebene cbesteed ———e §86—§ 
III QBIIED .picccticc s0cchs cobies sosccenss 006 — 2 
IIE? OBIE. 59005 secees socece cecsse coscoteobeceses soceeses —_—_ 
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I nas nscaxnesbe spcbigtpeeneqinnsenes seepeuteneeenes —_—_~ 
Blackboard for Infant Department..,......0+..-.:s0+ —_—_—_ 
Blackboard for Main Department...............0000 4 5 
I cinch cdatnsaghcbcsntie nsdsdb solpin-odnss seceee cttes ——_—_— 
Eight protecting window-screens............::+.csssee ——— 410 
Eight inside window-screens ..............:c..00h.. cesses 10 
Eight window ourtains............00..ccc0scececseee covers —_—_— 
SE Bo. coccwseceeen ee 
ID 0105 ctnenrtepntneansubetenees seeder csenis 100 
Lawn-mower.. _— ¢ 
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Second coat of paint on building..............00. 0 25 
Si ENING nicccscitiectnpibininctteenice ccces cosines 100 
Two church bulletin boards...................0s0000000 —e 5 


Estimated cost for these items of furniture, etc., needed to 
place this Mission in good working order. 


by the Second Presbyterian Sunday-school of Dubuque, 
Iowa, of which the Rev. Dr. Henry E. Mott is pastor. 
The Sunday-school library is being replenished by the 
formation of a “stock company ” in order to interest the 
scholars by making them “ partners.” Mr. B. M. Harger, 
the superintendent, writes: “ We capitalized the old 
library and the contemplated addition, making a capital 
atock of $250. This we divided into a thousand shares 
of twenty-five cents each,—so small that each scholar 
could take at least one share,—and asked the members 
of the school to subscribe for as many shares as each 
could afford. The scholars are urged to earn money 
themselves, and various plans have been adopted for the 
purpose. Much interest is manifested in the plan” 
This is the form of the stock certificate : 





MO. cocssscse STATE OF IOWA. 


CAPITAL STocK, $250.00. 


Second Presbyterian Library Association. 


Shares Twenty-five Cents Each. 








Me GNI, MND eich tates socks ssscnsiadsecocesisses 
is entitled to ......... shares, of twenty-five cents each, 
in the capital stock of the Second Presbyterian 
Library Association of Dubuque, and is entitled to 
all the privileges of the same. ‘ 

Witness signature of president and secretary at 
Dubuque, this ............ Gay Of ...00cr0r000 189... 

[SEAL] 











Or take the plan of a “self-denial week,” now so popa- 
lar on a national and denominational scale. In a time 
of great need, early last year, the directors of the London 
Missionary Society suggested to the supporters of the 
work the observance of a week of self-denial,—the direc- 
tors practicing what they preached. The result was so 
satisfactory,.in the special offering of about ten thousand 
pounds, that the Society appointed a similar week for 
February, 1898, The Presbyterian Church of England 
also adopted the scheme; and others are seeing its value, 
not merely for the added offerings, but for its effect upon 
individual givers, to whom any form of home or foreign 
mission work means more when they have actually made 
sacrifices for it. 

The national Brotherhood of St. Andrew of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, desiring special funds for mis- 
sionary work in the West, proposed to all its members, 
last fall, a “self-denial week,” beginning with St. An- 
drew’s Day. A folding card was given to each member, 
both for a reminder and a,record; and thousands of 
young men during that week willingly reduced their 
petty daily expenses for the “self-denial fund.” The 
card issued was as follows, a number of blank spaces be- 
ing left below for other items besides these five ordinary 
ones. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


oa 


INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE* 


A bright little book of somewhat over two hundred 
pages, by the rector of Christ Church, Kingstown, Ire- 
land, entitled How God Inspired the Bible, is an expan- 
sion of his Lent Lectures for 1892. It isdivided into two 
books. Book I. contains five chapters on “ The Present 
Disquiet and its Remedy.” Book II., in seven chapters, 
by way of helping in this remedy, answers the question 
how God inspired the Bible. 

The book has the homiletic merit of being aimed at 
one class of readers, and well aimed. It was not written 
for professional scholars, nor for willing skeptics, nor for 
people whose faith is of either so low or so high a type 
that they have no doubts, but for disquieted lovers of 
the Bible. The author begins by sketching a thought- 
ful person of this sort, with his attention called to certain 
difficulties, coming into contact with assailants of the 
Bible, with biblical scholars who reject traditional views, 
and with wise and unwise defenders of orthodoxy. The 
sketch is discriminating and masterly. Then, as pre- 
liminary to offering advice to this disquieted person, he 
first offers to him what he calls reassurance. He presents 
considerations drawn from the acceptance the Bible has 
always had, from its character and claims, from its recog- 
nized spiritual power, from the witness of Christ, in 
proof that there is no real danger that the Bible will 
ever cease to be regarded as in a peculiar sense divine, 
Without some such reassurance, one might be in a con- 
dition of alarm and anxiety unfavorable to effective 
investigation. 

The author invites the person thus reassured to enter 
upon a fearless study of the question of the divine char- 
acter of the Scriptures. He intimates that there is a 
wrong way of studying this subject, as well as a right 
way. The wrong way is the one in which we assume 
that we know beforehand how God must needs act in 
giving an inspired book, in case he gives one, and then 
interpret all the evidence in accordance with this as- 
sumption. The right way is by simply examining the 
statements and the phenomena of the Bible, to find out 
what God has actually donein the matter, In the course 
of his treatment, Mr. Smyth pays his respects to various 
ideas of inspiration that have been held in ancient and 
modern times. 

In telling how God inspired the Bible, our author is 
perhaps less specific than the title of his book would 
lead the reader to expect. He defines inspiration only 
so far as to say that it is “a divine igbreathing, a divine 
influence.” He regards it as affecting the production of 
every part of the Bible, and as distinguished by this 
mark from revelation. Further, he holds, on the one 
hand, that the divine influence that moved the authors 
of the Bible was not merely natural, but “special and 
supernatural” (p. 103). He says that the Scripture 
writers are correct in claiming “a special inspiration, a 
miraculous endowment given by God” (p. 107). On the 
other hand, he excludes what he calls the “ doctrine of 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible,” the doctrine “ that 
God is the author of Scripture in the same sense as Mil- 
ton is of Paradise Lost; ... that the human writers were 
but as the pen which the Holy Spirit used, their person- 
ality not at all passing into their work.” Still further, 
he strongly insists upon the progressive character of 
revelation, devoting to this special topic the whole of 
the eleven sections of Chapter V. 

As to the truthfulness of the Bible, he says: “‘ The 
Bible is infallible in revealing God and teaching men 
all that is necessary for salvation. . . . Its infallibility is 
complete as to its peculiar message, as to all that it pro- 
fesses to be, and all that it professes todo. ‘ Within 
this sphere it contains no error’” (pp. 148, 144). “ For 
this it is necessary that the history should be trustworthy 
history, that the record of the facts should be substan- 
tially accurate, and be sufficient to teach what God wants 
us to know of his dealings with mankind” (p. 142), 
Many pages of similar statements might be cited, and 
they show that Mr. Smyth is not disposed lightly to con- 
cede the presence of errors in the Bible. To him the 
Scriptures are divine. He accepts as true every claim 
they make for themselves. He takes them to be the 
word of the unerring God. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Smyth asserts emphatically that the 
Scriptures nowhere claim for themselves a miraculous 
freedom from error in their statements concerning secu- 
lar details. He holds that those who claim that the 











Another illustration of the variety of methods is given 
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Scriptures must be errorless in all matters of detail can- 
not prove their claim from Scripture. He says that their 
eclaim is really based, not on Scripture, but on their mode 
of interpreting Scripture; and that their interpretation 
of Scripture is based on their preconceived notion of the 
way in which God must needs inspire a man, if he in-" 
spires the man at all. The one purpose for which this 
little book has been written is to protest against this 
process of asserting our preconceived notions of what 
inspired Scripture must be, in place of inquiring what 
inspired Scripture actually is. The author reiterates 
more than once the words of Bishop Butler: “‘ We are 
in no sort judges beforehand” as to what God would do 
in giving a written revelation. ‘ The only question con- 
cerning the authority of Scripture is whether it be what 
it claims to be, not whether it be a book of such sort or 
so promulged as weak men are apt to fancy a book 
containing a divine revelation should be.” According 
to Mr. Smyth, one especially important cause of the 
present disquiet is that many defenders of the Bible do 
not heed these wise words of Bishop Butler. They 
assume beforehand that if God uses sa erring man as 
the medium of a written revelation, he must needs trans- 
form the erring man into an errorless medium. They 
assume that, if this be not the case, then there is no 
inspired Scripture. Mr. Smyth holds that this assump- 

* tion is fallacious, and has no support in the Scriptures 
themselves. He holds that the exposing of this false 
assumption is an important part of the needed remedy 
for the disquiet in men’s minds goncerning the Bible. 
If men can be persuaded to give np judging beforehand, 
and simply take the Scriptures at their own claim con- 
cerning themselves, the disquiet will vanish. 

The little book is timely, will do harm to few, and 
will be very helpful to many. Its principal thought is 
especially urgent. We dre layers of stumbling-blocks if 
we insist upon our preconceived notions as to the divine 
character of the Bible, in place of studying its phenomena 
and its statements, to learn what it claims for itself. 

The promise of usefulness inheres in a new and much 
enlarged edition of The Bible Remembrancer, one of the 
numerous books designed as handy and yet compendious 
helpers for Bible-readers. Its maps; plans; topical 
analyses of the contents of the Old Testament and the 
New; harmonies of the miracles, parables, and other 
deeds or words of Christ; and divers geographical, his- 
torical, personal, and miscellaneous data,—are of the 
sort familiar to users of teachers’ Bibles, and pack a deal 
of helpful information within some two hundred eco- 
nomically arranged pages; though the work can hardly 
be said, in some of js parts, to represent the latest bibli- 
cal scholarship, either radical or conservative. (8454 
inches, cloth, pp. 208. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The choice of representative pieces in a newly issued 
volume of Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert 
Browning is copious and adequate; but every true lover 
of that great poet will look with mingled distress and 
indignation at the “ one hundred new illustrations ” that 
accompany the poems. This volume, and the simul- 
taneously published edition of Mrs. Browning’s Aurora 
Leigh and Other Poems, may well remind judicious buyers 
of presentation copies of the poets, that an unillustrated 
edition is sure not to annoy the taste or imagination 
of the receiver. (Selections from Robert Browning. 
74X54 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 474. Price, $1.50. Aurora 
Leigh. 7} <5} inches, cloth, pp. iii, 415. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company.) 





The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani is a book by Henry B. 
Fuller, of Chicago, which came into notice, a few years 
ago, on the strength of hearty commendations by James 
Russell Lowell and Charles Eliot Norton, who recorded 
their enjoyment of its method of expressing an apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of South European ‘ife and scenery. 
The same author’s story entitled The Chatelaine of La 
Trinité, printed in The Century, now appears in book 
form. If the volume is interesting as a story, strong in 
delineation of character, delicate in description of scen- 
ery, or enjoyable in style, the fact has escaped the notice 
of the present critic. (7}><5} inches, cioth, pp. iv, 176. 
New York: The Century Company. Price, $1.25.) 


A new writer, who presents her name only by means 
of the initials E. A. B. 8., is the author of Virginia Dare, 
a Romance of the Sixteenth Century. It is a story of 
experiences of Indian colcnists, centering around the 
heroine named, the first child born of English parents 
within the present limits of the United States. Fact 
and romance are interwoven in a tolerably well-written 








narrative. (7}><6} inches, cloth, pp. 207. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker.’ Price, $1.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is not easy to present an absolutely newidea. Said 
Mr. Toogood, a character in Thomes Love Peacock’s 
novel Crotchet Castle, published in 1831: “ Build a 
grand co-operative parallelogram, with a steam-engine 
in the middie for a maid of all work.” Mr. Bellamy’s 
three hundred pages of ‘‘ Looking Backward ” are little 
more than an expansion (doubtless unconscious) of Mr. 
Toogood’s scheme, ‘ 

The Russian Government has published the literary 
statistics of the empire for 1891. According to these 
reports, 9,053 books, pamphlets, etc., appeared during 
these twelve months, in Russia, exclusive of Finnland. 
The total number of copies was a little over twenty-nine 
millions, This is an increase of 415 publications and 
four million copies over the year before. Of these 9,053 
writings, 840 were in the Polish language, 393 in German, 
880 in Hebrew, and 219 in Lettish, Theology has 789 
works in 3,900,000 copies; nearly one-third of these are 
new editions and reprints. Among the 624 miscellaneous 
works, circulating 4,000,000 copies, almanacs take the lead, 
with 229 numbers and 3,000,000 copies. Some of these al- 
manacs appear in editions of 500,000 to 800,000. Belles- 
lettres is given 590 numbers and 2,250,000 copies. As the 
copyright on Lermontow’s works has expired, no fewer 
than ninety-two entire or partial editions of this poet made 
their appearance, the total number of copies . being 
1,018,300. 574 school-books are reported, with 4,000,000 
copies ; medicine has 476 works and 520,000 copies ; his- 
tory, 254 works and 187,000 copies; jurisprudence, 224 
works and 290,000 copies; philosophy reports only 24 
works, and of juvenile works there are only 187, find a 
total number of 1,300,000. The books issued in 1891 
were published in 154 cities and towns. Only three 
cities report more than 1,000 publications; namely, 
St. Petersburg with 3,193, Moscow with 1,848, and War- 
saw with 1,091,—the latter nearly all Polish. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


ee 


DEVELOPMENT BEFORE INSTRUCTION. 


{From ‘‘ Children : Their Models and Critics,” by Auretta R oys 
Aldrich. ] 

Every child ought to come into the world with a mis- 
sion of some sort, and needg to be equipped for this mis- 
sion not by teaching what others have learned as of the 
first importance, but by teaching him what he is of him- 
self capable of doing, and how he is to:take part in the 
world of people and things in which he finds himself. 

From the dawn of intelligence in the baby, we try to 
instruct him—to have him learn something; and this 
mistake often throws a cloud over his development that 
hinders progress all through life. Facts not needed by 
the baby are weights, and take precious time, strength, 
and room. Later, when the faculties are developed, we 
may give technical instruction in any department of 
science or art, and it may, and probably will, be a means 
of education in the broadest sense. But we ought not to 
aim to make, primarily, artists, chemists, astronomers, 
but to make noble men and women, self-poised and self- 
respecting ; and later, artists, scientists, mechanics, and 
everything else according to the taste and capacity of 
the individual. 

School life is begun with instruction as anend. At 
this age the faculties are undeveloped, and the process 
of putting on from without interferes with the natural 
growth from within, and, as a result, our boys and girls 
are not self-poised and vigorous in physical, intellec- 
tual, or moral attainment. What we need as a basis for 
all attainment is well-formed understanding ; and we 
shall agree with Montaigne that “our understandings 
are no more formed by learning by rote what men have 
said than we can learn to use an ax by discourse,” 

The work of early training in the home and in the 
school is too exclusively a tax upon the memory, and 
this early memorizing is open to two objections. The 
former has been already indicated; it occupies the 
precious seed-time when the perceptive faculties ought 
to be striking their roots deep into life, as roots into the 
soil, so that a vigorous and well-sustained growth may 
result. It is now that the roots are finding their room 
or limit which must deterthine the harvest. And what 
do we give them? Notwithstanding our improved 
methods, we still give them so many pages of words 
somebody else Bas written, so many words they do not 





understand, to learn to spell, and so many sums in | 
arithmetic. A certain amount must be memorized 
arbitrarily. And often the child who can recite the , 
lesson the most correctly has the least ability to put to 
practical use what he has learned. But his high marks 
satisfy him and his parents; and the child who is unable 
to memorize easily what has no meaning to him is dis-: 
couraged at what his teachers and friends call his dul- 
ness. Or if, now and then, an advanced teacher adopts 
the wiser methods of developing by giving instruction 
through such things as the child is meeting in his daily 
experience, the parents are disturbed because the teacher 
“ does not use a book half the time in her lessons,” and 
reads from something else besides the reading-book. .., 

The second objection to the system which puts memo- 
rizing in the place of development is that memory to be 
of the best quality must be the outgwth of clear, cor- 
rect impressions; and correct impressions are possible 
only when the perceptive faculties have been cultivated 
by orderly use before school begins, at the age when they 
have the natural right to lead. 

Memory, then, when stimulated at this stage of growth, 
is premature, and is, with the understanding, less vigorous 
and trustworthy in later years, because it has been ex- 
cited too early and unduly, and because it is not based 
upon its legitimate foundation,—educated perceptions. ... 

Let us see to it, therefore, that our children do not’ 
spend these precious early years in memorizing what , 
even the wisest have said, when the universe with her 
precious wealth of resources lies at their feet at every 
step. Thus will they be dignified through such original 
research and personal responsibility as are at their level, 
and we shall build for them better than we know.... 

In dealing with children, a great deal lies in knowing 
what not to do. We have seen that we are not to in- 
struct before we develop, and that we do not require 
belief when knowledge is possible. We have also seen 
that in our methods for development a great deal of 
instruction is unconsciously included ; but we may have’ 
abundant instraction with very little or no development, 
The memory is taxed to the exclusion of the esthetic 
nature, mechanical skill, and what, in forcible language, 
we call common-sense, Neither are moral insight and 
integrity of character included in this worship of the 
memory or intellect. ... . 

Wiser methods must be the result of a correct under- 
standing of child-nature. ¢ We must learn that work and 
thought must reproduce each other if we would follow 
nature’s way, and that this process must begin in the nur- 
sery, with the dawning intelligence. In this way shall 
be built our foundation for that state of society which 
will give us fewer paupers and criminals, and fewer 
wasted lives in the higher walks of life. The most im- 
portant things in this science of childhood we can all be 
learning daily, if we will; and the teachers shall be the 
children themselves, the only condition being that in 
judging and studying them we shall see from their level, 
and appreciate their mental and moral horizon. ... 

A sweet little girl, thoughtful beyond her years, said 
to her mother, ‘‘ Mama, you got” to do something which 
had previously been talked of as necessary to be done. 
The mother very gently reproved the child; but when 
the “got” was repeated with emphasis, the reproof was 
strengthened by the expresssion of sorrow that her little 
girl should speak so peremptorily to her mother. And 
it was a day or two before she found out that the child 
meant “ forgot,” and was simply reminding her mother 
of what she had said ought to be, and had not been, 
done. The child knew the meaning of “ forgot,” but 
had, in her yocabulary, retained only the last syllable. 
Here were hours of wonder and questioning to the baby 
under the imputation of being rude to her mother, 
and it was all the more a weight on the little brain and 
heart because she could not understand or express her 
dilemma. ... 

Children\gho are sensitive brood over this misappre- 
hension and injustice, and are made morbid by it, pos- 
sibly sulky and stubborn; and the more robust natures 
rebel inwardly, tid a defiant and belligerent attitude be- 
comes a habit; and this means character, thus transform- 
ing the most valuable @ements of manhood and woman- 
hood into qualities unfortunate for the possessor and 
unlovely for the world. Besides, they occupy the ground 
to the exclusion of the better and the higher growth. ... 

There are few children at ten years old who are not 
burdened with an excess of self-consciousness or an atti- 
tude of self-defense, or both,—the result of our taking 
for granted that they must be constantly pruned and 
bent to our notions of school and society requirements. 
We forget that in sacrificing individuality we lose that 
force and beauty that belong to an original pattern, and 
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put in its place one without special grace, 
and liable to weaken with advancing years, 
and give to society mediocrity and uni- 
formity instead of strength and unity. 

We can easily believe, if we study chil- 
dren, that, when their activities do not run 
in line with our wishes, it is not, primarily, 
from love of mischief, but that they are 
following the impulse to grow from within 
by doing and seeing the result. And with 
an earnestness that promises well for the 
future if turned in the right direction, 
they simply do with their might what their 
hands find to do; and they need direction 
and help, not criticism or blame. Children 
enjoy our interest and sympathy in their 
play, and are enriched by our just com- 
mendation; and I am sure we should com- 
mend more freely and censure far less than 
we do if our eyes were opened to see 
children as they really are. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going to press, what number of copies will 
e required. Advertisers are free to eeamine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year, An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position tn the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
at will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appeurance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advunce of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 
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The International Lessons. 


(Pocket Edition.) 


Just the thing for tho 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition 
of the International Sunday-school lessons. 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revised 
Version given in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes. 
booklet is printed on thin, tough 
vest pocket. 


It is a little book (2% X4 inches) 
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Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. 

Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
mail, 25 cents; five or more copies, 20 cents each. Bound in fine leather, 50 
cents; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any nurmber of copies (more than one) mailed 
to judividual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
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BOVININE 


A liquid Food tonic, re- 
lieves fatigue of mind 
and body after shop- 
ping or sight-seeing. 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa 


in Ameriea, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 


Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, author of the 
standard ‘‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.’’ 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 


‘From the careful analyses of Professor 
ATTFIELD and others, Iam satisfied that Messrs, 
Van HovuTen’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to 
health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas, It is certainly ‘pure’ and 
highly digestible. 

‘*The quotations in certain advertisements 
from my k on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading, and cannot possibly apply to Van 
HovUTEN's Cocoa.”’ 


The false reflection on VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA ia 
thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injure it has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very handsome testimonial, 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready. Put upin 1D 
tin cans at 7fc¢. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN &80N, 
inventors and Only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 24 St., Phila, Pa, 
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Have No Equal. 


Autcocr’s Porous PLasTEers are unapproachable in 
curative properties, rapidity and safety of action, and are 
the only reliable plasters ever produced. r 

They have successfully stood the test of over thirty years’ 
use by the public; their virtues have never been equalled by 
the unscrupulous imitators who have sought to trade upon 
the reputation of ALLcock’s by making plasters with holes 
in them, and claiming them to be “just as good as 


ALLCcock’s,” 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS 
PLASTERS 


stand to-day endorsed by not only the highest medical 
authorities, but by millions of grateful patients who have 
proved their efficacy as a household remedy. 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’s, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept 
a substitute. 
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Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
| appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Lessons with notes 
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help writer. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE PATRIOT. 
[By Robert Browning. | 


It was roses, roses, all the way, 
With myrtle mixed in my path like mad 
The house-roofs seemed to heave and sway 
Thechurch-spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago on this very day ! 





The air broke into a mist with bells, . 
The old walls rocked with the crowds and 


cries, 

Had I said, ‘‘ Good folks, mere noise repels— 
But give me your sun from yonder skies!” 
They had answered, “And afterward, what 

else?” 


Alack, it was I who leaped at the sun, 

To give it my loving friends to keep. 
Nought man could do, have I left undone, 
And you see my harvest, what I reap 

This very day, now a year is run. 


There’s nobody on the house-tops now— 
p Just a palsied few at the windows set— 
For the best of the sight is, all allow, 

At the Shambles’ Gate—or, better yet, 
By the very scaffold’s foot, I trow. 


I go in the rain, and, more than needs, 
A rope cuts both my wrists behind, 
And I think, by the feel, my forehead bleeds, 
For they fling whosoever has a mind, 
Stones at me for my year’s misdeeds, 


Thus I entered Brescia, and thus I go? 
In =~" ‘Mgmaandaiee people have dropped down 
e 


**Thou, paid by the World,—what dost thou owe 
Me?” God might have questioned; but now 
instead 


’Tis God sball requite! I am safer so, 





THE TWOFOLD BIBLE. 


[George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D., in The 
Seminary Journal.) 


Our Creator has given us a twofold 
Bible,—an unwritten Bible, or the Bible 
of nature, and a written Bible, or the 
Bible of Scripture. Do not imagine that 
there are two Gods,—the God of nature 
and the God of Scripture,—the latter God 
being on the whole the diviner. Thereis 
but one God, speaking to us in his twoféld 
Bible of nature and of Scripture. Neither 
is the Bible of Scripture supplemental, 
much less antithetic, to the Bible of na- 
ture; rather it is complemental. Had 
the Church more freely admitted this, 
there had been less infidelity in the 
academy. Had the academy more freely 
admitted this, there had been less bigotry 
in the Church. ‘How much nobler to 
search for concord than for discord in this 
twofold Bible of the Creator-Redeemer, 
the Redeemer-Creator! Unfortunately, 
many persons are content with the first 
half of God’s Bible—his volume of na- 
ture; many other persons are content 
with the last half of God’s Bible—his 
volume of Scripture; whereas God’s Bible 
is but one work, consisting of nature and 
Scripture bound in two volumes, 


“Two worlds are ours; ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 
The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky. 


‘Thou, who hast given me eyes to see 
And love this sight so fair, 
Give me a heart to find out thee, 
And read thee everywhere.” 
John Keble. 


Nevertheless, as I have already hinted, 
it must be confessed that for us fallen 
beings, needing a divine salvation, the 
second volume of God’s Bible—his Bible 
of Scripture—is vastly more important. 
Nature, it is true, gives us a knowledge of 


“ The invisible things of him since the 
création of the world are clearly seen, 
being perceived through the things that 
are made, eyen his everlasting power and 
divinity ” (Rom. 1 : 20). 

But the knowledge of God which nature 
gives is the knowledge—so to speak—of 
only a natural God, or God on the physi- 
cal side of his being,—the God of law, of 
force, of matter, of motion, of phenomena, 
Whereas, what we want to know is a spir- 
itual God, a God on the moral side of his 
being,—a God who can forgive human 
sin, righten fallen characters, open heaven 
to the penitent. And this the Bible of 
nature cannot give. The discovery of a 
gracious God, who can pardon sin and 
transfigure human character, is a secret 
beyond the horizon of scientific observa- 





tion, above the zenith of philosophical 
induction. What we want here is adivine 
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revelation ; that is, as the word “ revela- 
tion” itself ety mologically means, & re- 
veiling; a drawing back of the veil which 
conceals God’s moral secrets; an u — 
of the impenetrable screen ‘which hid 

those mysterious truths which no seals 
genius could ever have discovered or even 
conceived; a re-vealing of these heavenly 


e 
“Things which eye saw not and ear heard not, 
And which entered not into the heart of man, 
Whatsoever things God prepared for them 
that love him.” 


And the second volume of God’s Bible 
—his written word or Bible of Scripture 
—claims to be such a revelation. It pro- 
fesses to uplift, at least in part, the mas- 
sive veil which otherwise had hidden for- 
ever from our gaze the august mysteries of 
the spiritual world. 

For we must distinguish between the 
world of matter and the world of spirit; 
or, 2g I have been ia the habit of thinking 
and teaching, between facts and truths. 
On the one hand, facts belong to the 
— world: they exist under con- 

itions of space and time, having a he ~~ 
ning, and, it may be, an ending; they 
appeal to ‘the senses, —to the eye, the ear, 
the touch; they are matterg of wei ht, 
form, color, place, history, science. ut 
they: are not necessarily moral; for exam- 
ple, there is no moral quality in the geo- 
metrical fact that a cube has six sides, or 
in the chemical fact that a molecule of 
water consists of two weights of hydrogen 
and sixteen weights of oxygen, or in the 
chronological fact that Jesus of Nazareth 
died on Calvary. On the other hand, 
truths belong to the spiritual world: they 
are largely independent of the conditions 
of time and space; they appeal to the 
senses of the soul,—to reason, imagina- 
tion, conscience; they are matters of faith, 
hope, love. As such they are intensely 
moral; for example, the idea of morality 
culminates, not in the physical fact that 
Jesus died on Calvary, but in the moral 
truth that Jesus died on Calvary to save 
sinners. Now science, or the Bible of 
nature, has to do with facts ; Christianity, 
or the Bible of Scripture, has to do with 
truths. Thank God, in the sphere of his 
Son facts may become truths. Light in 
nature is a fact; light in Jesus becomes a 
truth. And so Jesus is the true light, 
And truths are ever more important than 
facts. When the Judge of quick and d 
shall summon us before his bar, he w 
not ask us about facts, howeves important 
they may have been ‘for us as citizens of 
this world; but he will ask us about 
truths,—those august verities which shall 
abide when earth’s facts shall have van- 
ished.... 

And now let me speak a few words to 
you about the authority of the Bible of 
Scripture. Observe first of all the exact 

urpose of the Bible. On the one hand, 
it is not the purpose of the Bible to give a 
knowledge of facts; that is, a knowledge 
of those material things which we can 
discover by our own natural powers, The 
Bible does not profess to be a cyclopedia 
of art, or literature, or science. I do not, 
then, go to the Bible as an authority in 
astronomy, or botany, or chemistry, or 

ogy, or paerel, or even ae | 
Cinef is, theology regarded as a “science”’) 

nspiration is not necessaril nm ll 
Accordingly, I am not much disturbed by 
circumstantial or surface difficulties ; such, 
for instance, as errors of chronolo Y, dis- 
crepancies of narrative, fallacies of p popu- 
lar judgment, and the like. Iam in search 
of something profounder than mere facts. 
I am in search of moral truths which shall 
stand in that coming eternal world when 
the facts of time shall be gone. I can 
afford to be mistaken concerning such 
outward facts as the spot or the hour of 
Christ’s death; but I cannot afford to be 
mistaken concerning the inward truth 
that Christ died to save my soul. 

On the other hand, it is the purpose of 
the Bible to giveusa ‘knowledge of truths ; 
that is, a knowledge of those sublime spir- 
itual verities which no earthly genius, 
however transcendent, could ever have 
discovered or reasoned out. The Bible 

rofesses to be a volume of supernatural 

isclosures concerning God, and man, and 
duty, and immortality. It professed to 
give us the outlines of a celestial philoso- 

hy ; disclosing the way of salvation, show- 
ing how God can be just and at the same 
time the justifier of him who believes in 
Jesus; permitting us partial yet dazzling 
glimpses of the high and holy and immor- 
tal One, who dwells in the light which no 
man can approach unto; vouchsafing us 
fore-gleams of a city not made with hands, 
whese only temple is the Lord’God the 


In brief, the Bible professes to be 


“ That golden key 
That opes the palace of Eternity.” 


And therefore, in this realm of truths, 
the Bible is divinely infallible; and there- 
fore, again, ang authoritative. While 
then I go to the Bible of nature, not the 
Bible of Script for facts or earthly 
knowledge, I ye go ‘to the Bible of Scrip- 
ture, not the Bible of nature, for truths or 
heavenly wisdom. 





Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion ; that makes light; they 


improve the light of a lamp. 
Pittsburgh. 


Gao, A. MAcBETH Co, 





The 
cleanest 
lamp in 
gy 

“The 
Pittsburgh. P 
The brightest lamp in the 
world is “The Pittsburgh.” 
The pleasantest lamp in the 
world is “ The Pittsburgh.” 

Theeasiest lamp to manage 
and care for—that is “The 
Pittsburgh” too. 

A primer tells all. 


PitTsBuRGH Brass Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











ON’T Neglect leather, 
Vacuum Leather Oil will 
keep it new; 25¢, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacoum oa vee 4 sa Rochester, | N, hich 


The 
Famous | 
D. & C. Roses 


are grown on their own roots, and 
are > everywhere 1 ere recognized + as f as far 
better than the other kinds. We send 
them every where safely by mail, pre- 
paid. Why not have the best? We 
give on request our “ Guide to Rose 
Culture,” which clearly describes 
the largest stock of Roses in the 
world, and which will enable anyone 
to repeat our success with flowers. 

We also publish “Success with Flow- 
ers,” a monthly magazine which is 
a welcome guest in 50,000 0 flower- 
lovers’ homes. A sample copy of 
this will come with the Guide male tI 
you 1 send } your address now. - - 


The  Dingee & Conard Co. 
Rose rowers = West Grove, Pa. 
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Almighty, whosé only liturgy is the ‘Lamb. | F 
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The Knightly Soldier. 


By CHAPLAIN H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 





This book is the life-story of Major Henry Ward Camp, an § 
4 exceptionally fine specimen of'the best student-soldier of the § 
4 Union. : His biographer was his intimate friend, and his close § 
| companion in camp, in field, and in prison. The book was writ- § 
ten under the pressure of active service in the field, and glows § 
1 with the inspiration of that service. It is unique among the per- § 
sonal stories of the war, 


We are glad to see a ‘new and royised’ edition of ‘The Knightly Soldier.’ 

Not that the first edition required ‘revision’ of any kind, but simply for the merit 

of the book from the first, and its value as an inspiring tribute to one of the noblest 

young heroes who cffe ty beat t life in the last war. When we first read the book 

=~ thought it was the ve t biography that had grown out of the War. As we 
it over now in the Dw edition, it has lost none of its freshness, and we are 

sal unable to think of any other to compare with it. The young <_wudent-colgies 

and his memoir are both perfect in their way. 7 any in ail That struggle d 

the lines which Pr. Busbuell applied to Camp in his 

Yale in 1866, he did 


¢ For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prim: 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left peer. led 


The Independent (New York). 


commemorative address at 


: A book of 323 pages, size 534 X8 inches, 
$1.50. 


lisher. 


Illustrated. Price, | 
For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the pub- | 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GS Farm Annual for1893 "35 


BEDS. It is a handsome 


book of 172 pages, containing beauti- SEED A postal will bring 
ful plates painted from nature, 
and describing THE VERY BEST 
There's no risk in planting PEE f < See rthey'resure 
£0. Philadelphia 
ue, 


you the book. I¢ 
eATLEE BURPEE ; 
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TO MAKE AS GOOD MATS 
as the Hartman Flexible isthe aim of all our com- 
en. They have never succeeded in the attempt, 
ompare mats, and be convinced. 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches ; 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street 
Chicago; 51 and 638. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
and testimonials matled free. 


Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman,” 
































AND STEREOPTICONS 


sera anaes eaeske et 


+ Hlustratiug aw, Scisnce,  uironr, 
ve it an ntertalumen' 
ve found. Ps o incteestive ow or ene CPO bord Becotaieance 


iT 
fiintret: (> AY WELL. ; ae 


fivestent- 
Se St nase of Gowns, Irs know how 


seas i avoid, 1 eg wie i hac how ber haw 
MCALLISTER, B34 PA BOOK LFF FREE. 








Stereopticons; “CENT SENT 









Manufacturer of |; E 





AND 
LANTERN SLIDES my 
' PIANOS AND ORGANS. 
ia 
sae ware ag ant versce abou 
SCHOOL,” dt give Pianos, nos, Organs. Orgaine. oi. for 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, BEN T.(Clork No.16). Chlengos le istals 
THE CHURCH. 


Write for catalogue, 
Mention The {Seatey 
Schoo 


McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL °0., cmeneo. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE. 


Furniiare, Pulpits, Chairs, ete. SoS 
ee oo a MN, successor to BaxTEeR C. Swan, | 





BURNERS FOR 


©. A. HARI Minnde, Toe $e. i338 N. 3d 


Ay Feng i 
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FLAGS AXP. BANNERS. 
SIsCoO B . Baltimore, Md. 
Bend ty Mosirated catalogue. 
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SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 


-_-—_— 


— 











South Second Phila., Pa. 





‘ 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, | 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 





TEACHING 3 ims TEACHERS 








8. C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | 9; Dr. Trambull’s book, “Teaching and 
_sPULPIT FURNITURE. |] Sc a ee 


| school workers. It is to-day the 
| hand-book on Sunday-school teac: 
|} “EB teacher in Sunday-school will ‘oo 


his work widened in scope by pe le” 
Itis —£ + the best that has yet oopeese 
e tho 


Street, Bosto 
Ay + } AR catalogue. 
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| ,on this topic, and 
We makear special of church lightin; Lh =| pe 
Agent for ce Rbrated Balley Refisctor. " | moms eas for for whe ‘his calls renee! the land. 
A. J, WEIDENER, The Cnristion Union. 


<< _ No, 36 South 24 Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A book of 300 bound in cloth, size 7 
< 54 inches. rice, $1.00, For sale by boo 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, semen Pa, 
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In ordering goods, or in mating mquey va nae 
will oblige the 


punter School Penae” 
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* You'll “wonder at your auld shoon when you hae gotten 
yournew.” If you'll use 


SAPOLIO 


instead of other means for scouring. 

The old ruts and old methods are not the easiest by far. 
Many people travel them because they have not tried the 
better way. It is a relief from a sort of slavery to break 
way from old fashioned methods and adopt the labor- 
saving and strength-sparing inventions of modern times. 
Get out of old ruts and into new ways by using a cake of 
SAPOLIO in your house-cleaning. No, 31 


SENSIBLE } au, { GOOD 
MOTHERS SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS for themselves and daughters, 


‘A Boston Institution 


that Is endorsed by thousands of 
representative business men of 
that city Is worthy of your careful 
Investigation, 

inform yourself of the system 
and methods of the 




















'. The nial and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 


of New England. 

30,000 MEMBERS. 
$100,000,000 INSURANCE in Force. 
$900,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
$6,000,000 Paid in DEATH LOSSES. 

The NEW POLICY of the — gy yd 
Benefit Association has no superior. ives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Sdesenden al. 
ues, - Sgr Insurance, and — 
@esirab! ons. ‘or t. 
cost of Old “ companies s sede 


for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
. ~ ee and State 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


Fine Harvey Home near World’s Fair. 


it by one of town, on Boulevard. For sale 
404% below list. House shown page 
- ca Umen " of October 22. Write to 
T. McoFARLANE, Harvey, Iii. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
808 and 210 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


4s 8 o/ FIRST GOLD WORTBAGES » 2 


© Address, T4001 TACOMA INVESTRENT 10. ‘Tecoma, Wi 


by return mail, fall de. 

— saad a iconle's ot 

an IMPROVED 

‘AILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
"AILOR SYSTEMS 


tand make aby ent, 

tag’chllaren any speasure, & eu ladies, 

4 ly without hone tye ign 
Wenld you like an Illustrated Booklet free t 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass, 


O’NEILLS, 


@th Avenue, 20th te 2ist Street, "New York. 


ee inth engorsersons dealers ta Dry Goods, Millinery, 
the United States. ind for sam plesand prices, 


' JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 














Uukenhcie New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 
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Your barber will use Ivory Soap if you ask for it. 
better ask for it. It is not a matter of small importance. 
soap used by barbers is made of vile materials and strongl 


It draws the natural oil from the hair, causing decay and premature 
baldness, Don’t be afraid to ask for Ivory Soap. He has it on hand 


for those who prefer it. 
CopyriGuT 1390, By Tue Procter & Gams.e Co. 





And you had 
Much of the 
y chemicalled. 








A 
ROYAL 
INVESTMENT. Now being sold for $150.00 each. 


An investment to be “ good” must, in the first place, be “ safe.” 
must be ample. 


Evérgreen 


In the second place, a “ g 
room will be filled at once. 


We are finding 


We cannot here tell you & tithe of what you ought to know 


Park as the most desirable piace for a good investment, and then there is somethin 
we want to tell you about th 

receive “ Evergreen Park Illustrated.” 
from Chicago, where future growth might possibly overtake it. It is only half a mile 
from the city limits; the city lies on two sides of it, and the day of its prosperity has 
arrived, If you want to share in the property, you ‘must act promptly. 


B. F. JACOBS & CO., 


99 Washington Street, : Sabaage, Jil. 


ose $150.00 lots. Send us your name 


Remember that this pro 


Those Chicago Lots at 


” investment shall yield a good return. 
Six per cent is a good rate of interest for money loaned on ample security, but a good 
real-estate investment will yield much more. 
gs Park, building houses on them, and renting or selling them. 
0 

We are just finishing twenty houses, including one hotel ; 
next week, and eve 
houses, The conditions at Evergreen Park are all 
employing hundreds of hands in active operation. 
sites, New families moving into the town almost every day. 
| and stocked,—and all this during mid-winter. 

Chicago, the most active city in the world. 


Many parties are buying lots at Ever- 


r houses far beyond the present supply and the income on the investment is fine. 
the latter will be furnished 


conducive to prosperity, Factories 

New enterprises negotiating for 
ine stores being built 
The most active place to-day around 


Park 


The security 


here is a demand 


ready sale for our 


about Evergreen 


on a postal, pn 
rty is not miles 


Address, 











Saves Darning.| 





Rreadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York, 


1 Times int 





The Bunday Sch 






nds to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publisher refund to 


EVER READY DRESS STAY 





Bec Nam “EVER READY’’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowiedged the BEST DRESS STAY on the market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stee! and warranted water-proof. 


made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations. Take none but the ‘Ever 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Yps 


FOR SALE BY ALL. JOBBERS AND EETAILERS. 


SPECIAL ) MODEL DRESS STEEL O©O., 74 Grand St., New Y¥ 
DEPOTS. t Bro BROWN & METZNER, 585 Market Street, dan Franciect, 











wil Tet 
Thrvuzh. 


All other stays are 
Beady.’ 


lianti, Mioh. 



















536M. long. 33 in. wide. | 
Perfect in every respect. | 
Long soft fur. Silver White 
or Grey. Suitable for any 
Parior or Reception Hall. 
== Moth proof. Sent C, 0. D, 
7 0D approval, 
TAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
> & BENHAM, | 
™ 92 figh St., Columbus, 0, 
Our illustrated book on 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 
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YouNne 
4110 and 4112 Faprace St Most teks location in 


Phila. 12th year opens = French, music, 
and college E anche. ¢ md reular on aretuelen. 


‘DO NOT STAMMER. 


LL.D.; Prof. Harrison 
lion” Mb Cerooedion ne 4 o-¥T George W. Childs, 
Philadelphia 


rletor P elphia Public and 
fare ae Hy - Jobn ea rod also John D. Wattles, 


jean oA of The Su Times, — 
Rane PUNO a Sobek emit 











OSTON ST GINSTITUTE and 
TRALNIN' @OL, Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 ont Street. Boston. Mass, 








NILE AND HOLY LAND. 


Rneppeowe leave Feb. 4 and March 11, via Gibraltar, 
AZE & SONB, 113 Broadway, New York. 


amc ara Egypt; sat Feb party ste stop 


ive 
A. V. D. Honeyman, Box 165, Plainnelas WJ. 
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How’s Your 
Stove 
Draught 


Is your servant — “ 
lazy —is your breakfas 
late — is your coal ra 
hard? Simply sprifikle 
it with Kem-Kom — your 
servant girl can over 
sleep, without late break- 
fast. No coal gas—no 
clinkers — saves 25 per 
cent. of coal. Grocers 
sell enough Kem-Kom 
for a ton of coal for 25 
cents. 
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Standard Coal and Fuel Co., 
57 Milk Street , Boston, Mass. 
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$13,388 Paid 
For 1490ld coins. Saveall 
yeu get, coined before 1878, 


OLD COINS 
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Shows highest prices paid. WANTED 





Street, Boston, Mass, 


USE A BINDER. 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past three years 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion.. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week = week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
styleof binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy like a flexible-sewed book. 

With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 











Tre STYLEs. 
Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 
Two or more, 60 certs each. If maiied, 15 
cents each additional, 
Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. An 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 ceuts, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 

Two or more,40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volame for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent preservation of the papers. 


Address, John D. Wattles, 1081 Walnut 








Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








any money that 


Should, however, an , advertisement of a a party not not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
to subscribers they lose 
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